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The Spotlight Moves 





S THE year 1941 rolls 
around, national defense 
|preparations are superseding 


jeverything in civil and com- 


mercial aviation. In front of us 
lies a period in which military 
aviation will hold the center of 
the stage. Perhaps it is well, 


| as the last act moves out of the 


| spotlight, to reflect upon the op- 





| call, 





Six passengers, 


portunities that were lost when 
civil and commercial aviation 
were the center of attention. 

There are many lessons to be 
learned from the years that 
preceded 1940, lessons that can 
be turned to good advantage 
when the period of military 
predominance is ended. The 
golden hours and days of the 
past can never be restored, but 
we can gain from experience. 
And we should begin to pre- 
pare now for the next curtain 
for the cue may come 
without much warning. 

Both in Great Britain and in 


lthe United States, commercial 


air transportation was not per- 
mitted to develop to the fullest 
extent during the years when 
such development was easily 
possible. 

What a different story might 
be told today if Great Britain 
had developed a vast fleet of 
commercial airplanes to tie 
together the widespread British 
Empire. What a different story 
it would be today if Britain had 
had a vast backlog of commer- 
cial aviation and could use it 
today for Empire communica- 
tion. 

During 1940, one British fly- 
ing boat made a_ half-dozen 
crossings of the North Atlantic. 
six persons, 
were on each trip. What if Brit- 
ain had had a fleet of hundreds 
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Defense Preparations to Put 


Aviation on War Time Footing 





AIRPORT EXPERTS 
MEET JAN. 27-31 
Five Organizations Sponsoring Large 
Gathering in New York City at 
ARBA Convention 


The largest conference on airports 
ever held is planned for Jan. 27-31 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York City. Sponsored by five or- 
ganizations, the meeting will be in 
conjunction with the 38th annual 
convention of the American Road 
Builders’ Association and will be 
the first aviation gathering of its 
kind to be held in New York. 

Virtually every airport expert in 
the country has accepted an invita- 
tion to attend. Sponsoring organiza- 
tions are the airport division of the 
American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion, the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation, the University of Michi- 
gan, the National Association of 
State Aviation Officials, and the 
American Association of Airport 
Executives. 

An important feature of the meet- 
ings will be the judging of entries in 
a design competition for airport pas- 
senger terminals which was made 
available to any engineering or ar- 
chitectural students enrolled in any 
participating university. Purpose of 

(Turn to page 33 
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Waterman Airline Seeks 1,740-Mile 
New Orleans-Tampa-San Juan Line 


Application for a 1,740-mile mail- 
passenger-property route between 
New Orleans and San Juan, P. R., 
via Tampa, Fla., with a refueling 
stop at Miami, was filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board Dec. 19 by 
Waterman Airline, Inc., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Waterman 
Steamship Corp, Mobile, Ala. 

The airline, which was incorpo- 
rated Dec. 3, plans to operate the 
route with two four-engined planes. 
The type has not been definitely 
selected, but it is expected that 
they will seat about 30 passengers 
and cost $350,000 each, the appli- 
cation stated. Pending delivery of 
these planes, Waterman plans to use 
two twin-engined aircraft, costing 
$125,000 each. 

For ‘the past 14 years, the parent 
corporation has been operating 
steamships carrying freight and a 
limited number of passengers be- 
tween various Gulf _norts including 


New Orleans and Tampa, and Puerto 
Rico, the application said, adding 
that “the operating and traffic in- 
formation and experience acquired 
by the steamship corporation with 
respect to the trade between points 
en the Gulf of Mexico and Puerto 
Rico will be available to the appli- 
cant.” 

Three schedules weekly would be 
operated with the twin-engined 
planes. During the first year of 
operation with four-engined equip- 
ment, two schedules weekly are 
planned, increasing to three the sec- 
ond year. 

On the basis of three trips weekly 
with twin-engined planes, Water- 
man expects a first-year loss of 
$342,225 before U. S. mail pay 
revenue and interest, and a second- 
year loss of $286,080. Revenue pas- 
sengers are estimated at 1,500 for the 
first year and 1,800 for the second. 

. (Turn_to nad 





Commercial & Civil 
Flying to Have Back 
Seat ‘For Duration’ 


As 1941 opens with aircraft pro- 
duction activity getting under- 
way on a scale undreamed of a few 
years ago, aviation in the United 
States is approaching a war-time 
basis with every indication that civil 
and commercial aviation will be sub- 
ordinated to the military for the 
duration of the world conflict. 

January of 1941 is as much a 
contrast with January of 1940 as 
day is a contrast with night. A 
year ago the nation’s manufacturers 
were begging for orders from the 
United States, even though many 
of them were getting active on for- 
eign business originating from the 
war. 


Not until May of 1940 did the 
United States begin to hear of air- 
planes in large numbers, and it 


wasn’t until fall rolled around that 
some semblance of reality appeared 
to give the industry something to 
put their teeth into and go to work. 
But the year 1941 opens up with 
much more than filled order books— 
it opens up with a changed era in- 
sofar as all aviation in the U. S. is 
concerned. 


First there was a National De- 
fense Advisory Commission, a body 
without genuine legal power. Then 
came the need for giving this body 
more authority, while meantime the 
Army and Navy began playing much 
more important roles in the govern- 
ment’s activities. 

Commercial airlines were the first 
unit of aviation, outside of the manu- 
facturers, to feel the affects of the 
national defense program. No 
longer can an airline place orders 
for transport planes merely by sign- 
ing a contract with a manufacturer. 
Washington (through the Priorities 
Board) must first approve the order, 
and from now on until the produc- 
tion pressure is over, will have the 
full and complete say about what 
airlines get what airplanes. The 
transport industry will only get half 
the planes it has on order during 
1941, and it’s anybody’s guess as to 
how many more they will get after- 
that. 

A year 
training a 
pilots at a time. 
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American Aviation for January 
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Industry Has Public Relations Duly" 


American Aviation for January 1, 1941 


to John Q. Citizen, A. M. Rochlen Says 


The aircraft industry has a duty to 
tinform the public honestly, accurately 
and intelligently, of the work it is 
doing for the nation’s defense, A. M. 
tRochlen, director of public relations 
lot Douglas Aircraft Company, told the 
}Public Relations Forum of the San 
Prancisco Advertising Club at a recent 
jgathering on the subject of “Public 
Relations and National Defense.” 

Defining public relations as “de- 
mocracy’s common denominator—the 
bridge between men and events,” 
Rochlen outlined the aviation indus- 
try’s current problems in public rela- 
tions as follows: 

1. The public has no conception 
of how an airplane is built comparable, 
for example, to the public’s general 
understanding of how an automobile 
is built. This is, in part, the fault of 
our industry and, in part, the con- 
sequence of swiftly moving events. 

2. The aircraft manufacturing in- 
dustry has expanded so rapidly that 
to a degree it suffers two public rela- 
tions consequences, specifically: 

a. Our facilities for finding and 
assembling facts for public con- 
sumption have not kept up with 
the phenomenal growth of our 
most important task, which, of 
course, is building airplanes, and 

b. The rank and file of our per- 
sonnel, in large part, is new to the 
industry and does not form as yet 
that invaluable first line of public 
relations—the contact of large 
numbers of informed personnel 
with the public. 

3. The aircraft manufacturing in- 
dustry has been charged with the duty 
of expanding its production at a rate 
twice as fast as that of Germany, and 
five times as fast as that of Britain. 

4. Our national defense task has, 
potentially, such a life and death 
significance to the people of our na- 





; 
' 
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tion that we are in danger of being 
prejudged by public and political 
forces on a basis of emotion and not 
on @ basis of fact. 

All good public relations, Rochlen 
said, should begin at home. “Within 


the aircraft companies, the public re- 
lations work begins with the execu- 
tives. If you cannot sell the President 
of the company and its top ranking 
executives on a course of conduct, 
you obviously cannot sell the public. 
The public relations man must regard 
himself as the representative of the 
public, within the company, just as 
he finds himself the representative of 
the company, before the public. 

“The second phase of the public re- 
lations work, within the company, 
deals with personnel relationships. 

“Third and equally important is the 
duty of this officer to interpret the 
company to the public, using the 
media which is so familiar—newspapers 
and magazines, radio, motion pictures, 
pamphlets, booklets and other litera- 
ture, public speeches, industrial dis- 
plays. 

“It is our job to tell the man be- 
hind the plow and the woman behind 
the apron, through the established 
information channels, what and how 
We are building for national defense. 
It is our job to make astronomical 
figures about airplane orders under- 


—___ 


terms of men working 
men assembling 
and men testing 


standable in 
with stamp presses, 
wings and fuselages 
completed airplanes. 

“It is our joo to take the mystery 
out of airplane construction and to 
record achievements of which Ameri- 
cans can be proud. 

“We want the public to know that 
the American aircraft industry, in the 
trusteeship of those who created it, 
is equal to the emergency with which 
we are confronted. The industry was 


‘gearing up’ for national defense 
work, long before the relatively-recent 
large orders for American military 


planes filled our plants. 

“We want the public to know that, 
in an incredibly short time, Ameri- 
can manufacturers on the whole have 
equalled and surpassed the best mili- 
tary aircraft built in other lands.” 





Directory Ordered 
Into Second Printing 


To keep pace with demand, a second 
printing of American Aviation Directory 
has been ordered. The fall edition of 
the semi-annual publication was avail- 
able starting Dec. 6, and within two 
weeks had been sold out. The second 
printing will be available by the time 
this issue reaches subscribers. 

The latest issue of the directory has 
the names, titles and addresses of 9,417 
individuals in aviation in North and 
South America. It lists personnel for 
1,241 airlines, manufacturing companies, 
organizations, and government agencies 
on the two continents. Among the latter 
are 131 airlines and 251 accessory com- 
panies. 

The book consists of 326 pages, is wire- 
bound, and sells for $3 per single copy 
or $5 for two editions. Discounts avail- 
able for bulk orders. 


Light Airplane Exhibition 
Space Two-thirds Taken 


Nearly two-thirds of the space in 
the Light Airplane Exhibition to be 
held in the National Sportsmen's Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, 
Feb. 15-23, has been taken, according 
to Alfred B. Bennett, chairman of the 
advisory committee. 

Planes to be shown elther by the 
manufacturer or distributors include 
Cub, Luscombe, Taylorcraft, Rearwin, 
Porterfield, Stinson and Monocoupe. 


Anderson Leaves CAA 


Herbert Anderson, chief of the CAA’s 
air carrier inspection section, has re- 
signed to accept a position with the 
Whiting Corp. of Chicago, foundry 
equipment manufacturers. The com- 
pany is installing an aviation depart- 
ment, and Anderson will head produc- 
tion and sales. He assumes his position 
Jan. 1, 


Examiner Bartoo Resigns 


Robert J. Bartoo, examiner with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and CAA since 
its formation, has resigned to accept a 
position with the Columbia Terminal 
Co., St. Louis. 





CAA Reorganization Status 


While no positive action has occurred to bring about a reorganization 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, such action is expected in Wash- 
m during the next few months. Efforts will be made in the new 
Congress to restore the CAA to an independent status, but such 
effort may not get under way until after inauguration of President Roose- 
= on Jan. 20. Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones is not likely to 
tiate any reorganization until after careful study, and this study is 
ow in progress. Friction which has developed recently between Assistant 
pecretary of Commerce R. H. Hinckley, and Administrator Donald H. 


onnolly, has not helped to improve the demoralized condition of CAA, 
nd Mr. Hinckley has not kept his feelings secret. 


A high spokesman 


id before Christmas that Col. Connolly may be called back to active 


_puty in the War Department shortly. 
gureau of the Budget is making a series of recommendations to the White 


te ce 


Although it is known that the 


0 for reorganization of CAA, it is not yet known what these pro- 
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CAB Member 





George P. Baker 


The most recently appointed member 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 








Calendar 


6-10—Annual Meeting and En- 
gineering Display, Society of 
Automotive Engineers, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

. 10-12—1941 All-American Air Ma- 

neuvers, Miami, Fila. 

. 27-31—Technical Airport Confer- 

ence, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York. 

. 29-31—9th Annual Meeting of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences. Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

15-23—6th Annual National 
Sportsmen's Show, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, 
x. ¥ 

22-Mar. 2—3d Annual Inter- 
national Sportsmen's Show 
International Amphitheater, 
Chicago, Il. 

3-7—American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Mayflower, 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

24-29—Machine & Tool Progress 
Exhibition, Detroit, Mich. 

25-Sept. 2—3d Annual American 
Open Soaring Contest, Joliet, 
Tl. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Aug. 


British Operate 95% 
of Pre-War Airlines 


British Overseas Airways, the new 
British company formed by the merger 
of Imperial Airways and British Air- 
ways, is now operating 95% of the pre- 
war routes, according to Paul EB. Bew- 


shea, New York manager. Although 
Atlantic service has been suspended 
for the winter, the Empire communi- 
cations extend from England to all 
parts of Africa, to India and the 
Orient, Australia and New Zealand. 


At the outbreak of war, the main 
base of the company was moved from 
London to Durban, Africa. Planes 
operate northward from there to 
Kenya, at which point they fork out 
eastward to Egypt, India, Australia 
and the Orient, and westward to the 
Gold Coast. There is no air service 
between the Gold Coast and Lisbon, 
but planes are operating regularly be- 
tween Lisbon and England. Almost all 
of the passengers are government 
officials or business men with prior- 
ities for passage. Mail and important 
express is carried. 


Air Reserve Elects Officers, 
Votes for NAA Affiliation 
Iu a referendum held concurrently 


with its recent annual election, the Air 
Reserve Association of the U. S. voted 


in favor of affiliation with the National 
Aeronautic Association. 

New officers of the reserve group are 
Maj. William L. Plummer, Atlanta, Ga. 
president; Lt. Col. Joseph S. Marriott, 
Santa Monica, Cal., senior vice-president; 
Capt. T. Q. Graff, Fairfield, O., second 
vice-president; Capt. H. M. Cronk, Day- 
ton, O., national secretary; Capt. W. 
Donald Walter, Columbus, O., national 
treasurer; and Lt. Louis M. Gregory, 
Shreveport, La., judge advocate. 


Seversky Gets Trophy 

Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky was 
awarded the Clifford Burke Harmon 
Trophy by President Roosevelt on Dec. 
19. It was the first time that the 
Ligue Internationale des Aviateurs 
award has been actually presented in 
the U. S. Howard Hughes, last year’s 
winner, received the smaller American 
trophy instead. 


Creel Joins CAB 


J. Randall Creel, former assistant to 
John T. Cahill, U. S. attorney for the 


southern district of New York, has re- 
signed to join the Civil Aeronautics 
Board as senior attorney. 








Mr. Crim’s Pan American Aviation Ball 





Has Money Complications—and Explodes 


John J. Crim, erstwhile founder of a 
disabled veterans organization who came 
to Washington with the bonus army 
years ago and decided in 1940 to go into 
the business of organizing aviation as- 
sociations, ran into an obstacle Dec. 17 
when his “Pan American Aviation Day 
Ball” scheduled that evening at the 
Mayflower Hotel was called off to the 
embarrassment of guests who arrived in 
white ties and tails. 

Crim established an all-time record 
for one-man promotions during the year 
when he succeeded in obtaining passage 
of two resolutions in Congress which 
brought about two Presidential procla- 
mations. The last achievement was to 
declare Dec. 17, anniversary of the first 
flight by the Wright brothers, as Pan 
American Aviation Day and he set about 
with great zeal to organize a big avia- 
tion ball. 

The fact that all recognized aviation 
organizations disavowed any connection 
with Crim did not serve to dishearten 
him. He sent large blocks of tickets to 
Washington airline offices for sale to all 
comers but the airline men sent the 
tickets back to Crim unsold. But Mr. 
Crim hired an orchestra, engaged waiters 
and the main ballroom of the Mayflower 
and some tickets obviously had been 
sold, or at least distributed, because a 
fair showing of guests turned up for the 
ball. 

But the Mayflower wasn’t satisfied with 


agement told guests with considerable 
emphasis that the ball was off. Pro- 
moter Crim was lost for adequate words 
but said the money paid for tickets would 
be refunded. The orchestra waited 
around for an hour, then left. The 


waiters hung around dolefully. Among 
the guests who arrived in bib and tucker 
was Senator Arthur Capper. 

Meanwhile the National Aeronautic 
Association, which sponsored the 
premier showing of the MGM movie 
“Flight Command,” held a state dinner 
at the Carlton with many of the diplo- 
matic set present. In the dignified gath- 
ering were many top-notch Army and 
Navy officials. 

Mr. Crim’s next move is anyone's 
guess. His National Aviation Day As- 
sociation evidently is still functioning but 
most of its plans exploded in thin haze. 
His latest exploit created considerable 
newspaper space which will make it 
somewhat difficult for him to organize 
another affair of that kind in Washing- 
ton. 


Bulletin 
President Roosevelt on December 
26 sent to the Senate for confirma- 
tion the name of Edward P. Warner 
for a six-year term as a member of 
the Civil Aeronautics War- 
ner’s present term Decem- 
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HE nation’s first school for train- 

ing airport managers is now op- 
erating at Topeka, Kan. Twenty 
carefully selected boys are spending 
a year learning everything there is 
to know about running an airport in 
a unique practical demonstration 
project sponsored by the National 
Youth Administration. 

Father of the idea and its realistic 
director is William H. Wells, man- 
ager of Phillip Billard (Municipal) 
Airport at Topeka. He sold the idea 
to Mayor John F. Scott and Anne 
Laughlin, state supervisor of NYA, 
and since its institution in October 
it has proved to be exceptionally 
successful. 

Faced with limited finances, Wells 
looked about for some form of fed- 
eral help that would, at the same 
time, return value for value. He 
saw NYA boys painting fences and 
doing nondescript odd jobs at va- 
rious airports and decided this 
wasn’t good enough. He wanted 
boys who not only could help him 
through a lean year but knew some- 
thing when they completed their 
work. 

During the day the boys handle 
all sorts of jobs at the airport. In 
the evening they attend classrooms. 
It’s no pipe course, either. For ex- 
ample the boys received 24 hours of 
class work on rules and regulations 
of radio, examination by the FCC, 
and now they have restricted radio 
telephone permits. Then there are 
24 hours of class work on traffic 
control, including rules and regula- 
tions, control tower procedure, traf- 
fic handling, and an examination tor 
second class control tower operators 
license. 

Even public relations is included. 
Twelve hours of class work are de- 
voted to salesmanship, journalism, 
written articles to newspapers and 
other publications; supervised tours 
and lectures, and reporting. Wells 
believes an airport manager should 
know something about public rela- 
tions if he is doing a good job for 
his field. 

Public speaking comes in for 12 
hours of class work. The boys learn 
speech organization and delivery, 
and to carry this phase beyond the 
classroom stage, the boys are sent 
out to schools and organizations to 
deliver talks on aviation. 

Class Work 


Twelve hours of class work is 
devoted to field maintenance, to 
work on soil treatment, surface con- 
trol, drainage, maintenance of run- 
ways, hangars, field markers, build- 
ings and grounds, and control of 
crowds. 


Another 12 hours are devoted to 
airport design—airport layout, geol- 
ogy, construction and materials. Ac- 
tual practice is given at Topeka and 
neighboring airports. 

Other parts of the course are: 
Service (fuels, storage, maintenance, 
baggage, etc.), 12 hours; shop meth- 
ods, 36 hours; airport operations, 24 
hours; aircraft maintenance and 
inspection, 36 hours; theory of flight, 
24 hours; meteorology, 36 hours; 
navigation, 24 hours; rules and reg- 
ulations, 24 hours; accounting, 12 
hours; first aid, 11 hours; fire pre- 
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NYA and William H. Wells Operating 
First School for Airport Managers 


Twenty Boys Spend a Year to Learn the Business in Program at 
Topeka Which is Proving a Distinct Success 


“We give a total of 340 hours of 
class work,” Wells explained. “This 
time is distributed over a year. Im- 
portant as this is, the practice and 
experience gained in actual opera- 
tion is of far greater value. These 
men are responsible for the success- 
ful operation and maintenance of 
Topeka Municipal Airport as they 
are in full charge of all operations, 
under my supervision. For this rea- 
son if for no other, their conduct is 
severely watched, so that only a 
man of intelligence and ability can 
stay in the program. 

System is Elastic 


“The system of giving each man 
practical experience allows a rota- 
tion of position and is elastic enough 
to handle emergencies competently. 
Every week the men move up one 
position—the top man returning to 
the end of the line to work up once 
more. For example, one man will 
be airport manager for a week. His 
duties are those of coordinator and 
director of all airport operations. If 
something must be taken up with 
the mayor of the city, this man 
handles the problem. All other men 
in various departments are under 
his supervision.” 

Other positions filled in rotation 
are a service manager, a mainte- 
nance manager, four men for the 
control tower which operates 24 
hours a day, one office man, one 
stock room man, two shop men, four 
service men and four maintenance 
men. 

Wells has been meticulous in 
selecting men for the project. The 
youth must be unemployed to qual- 
ify for NYA help and must be rec- 
ommended by his district NYA 
director and county supervisor. Each 
youth must be a high school grad- 
uate, preferably with one or two 
years of college, interested in this 
type of work and he must have 
had actual experience or sufficient 
mathematics and electrical work to 
fit in this type project. While there 
is no specific age limit, young men 
of over 21 years are preferred. All 
enrollees must take a_ registered 
CAA physical examination. 

All of the men in Well’s project 
are from the state of Kansas. Trans- 
portation was furnished by the local 
community to Topeka and each 
youth receives $30 a month, $18 of 
which is deducted for subsistence. 

Project Being Watched 


Because of the experimental na- 
ture of the project, it is being 
closely watched by the CAA and 
the NYA and the entire aviation in- 
dustry, inquiries having been made 
by airlines, aircraft manufacturers 
and many important airports. 

“The aviation industry is expand- 
ing at such a fast rate that some 
system must be inaugurated that 
will successfully supply highly 
trained ground and flight personnel,” 
Wells said. “This is the logical solu- 
tion. This program at Topeka is 
proving itself a complete success 
despite the fact that it lacks one 
necessary training component. These 
students must be taught to fly. 

“Their training, concentrated as it 
is, will not have its full value unless 
they know first hand the problems 
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Airport Managers in the Making 








These glimpses into Topeka’s schoo] for training airport managers give some 
idea of the varied activities included in the program designed by William H. 
Top photo shows a group of the 


Wells, manager of Phillip Billard Airport. 
students and from left to right, standing in center: 
Topeka; Anne Laughlin, state NYA supervisor, and Wells. 


Mayor John F. 


Scott o 
Smaller views show 


Mayor Scott and the NYA supervisor inspecting a class project, and a student 


on duty in the control tower. 
airport. 





things of man and machine that 
constitutes flyers and flying. Every 
airport manager should have a com- 
plete knowledge of planes and fly- 
ing, therefore, these men must have 
flight training to handle competently 
the positions in which they will be 
placed.” 

Wells was appointed airport man- 
ager at Topeka on Aug. 1, 1938, 
having been at Lawrence, Kan. He 
was formerly connected with the 
University of Kansas and various 
aircraft manufacturing companies 
and is one of the founders of the 
Kansas State Aviation Association. 


Brazilian Buys Beechcraft 


Maj. Orsini Coriolano, technical ad- 
viser for the Navagacio Aerea Brasiliera 
which operates in the Rio de Janeiro 
area, has purchased a new twin-engine 
Beechcraft in the U. S. Maj. Coriolano 
is in this country on an official mission 


At bottom is an air view of Topeka’s municipal! 
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GHE AMERICAN’S CREED 


A Summary of American Civic Faith 


by William Tyler Page 








‘eee 
= 


believe in the United States of America as 


a government of the people, by the people, 














for the people; whose just powers are de- 
rived from the consent of the governed; a democ- 
racy in a Republic; a sovereign Nation of many 
sovereign States; a perfect Union, one and insepa- 
rable; established upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for which American 


patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 


— 2 7 - 
T | therefore believe it is my duty to my Country 
- | to love it; to support its Constitution; to obey 


its laws; to respect its flag; and to defend it against 





all enemies. 
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A copy of The American’s Creed and The Story of The American's Creed, (see overleaf) suitable for framing, will be sent upon request 
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HE idea of laying special emphasis upon the duties and obligations of — 
cL 
citizenship in the form of a national creed originated with Henry S. sary 
Chapin. In 1916-17 a contest, open to all Americans, was inaugurated in Ry 
the press throughout the country to secure “the best summary of the political faith coast 
of America.” The contest was informally approved by the President of the United — 
States. Through Mayor James H. Preston, the city of Baltimore, as the birthplace The 
of the Star-Spangled Banner, offered a prize of $1,000, which was accepted, and pan 
the following committees were appointed: A committee on manuscripts, consisting The . 
of Porter Emerson Browne and representatives from leading American magazines, yee 
with headquarters in New York City; a committee on award, consisting of Matthew were 
P. Andrews, Irvin S. Cobb, Hamlin Garland, Ellen Glasgow, Julian Street, Booth jg 
Tarkington, and Charles Hanson Towne; and an advisory committee, consisting — 
ersey 
of Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education, governors of 394.004 
States, United States Senators, and other National and State officials. R. > 
the ils 
The winner of the contest and the author of the creed selected proved to be a 
aie , Q i ; e 
William Tyler Page, of Friendship Heights, Md., a descendant of President Tyler micsin 
and also of Carter Braxton, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. Alth 
maxum 
{ From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — 
: 
The complete proceedings in regard to the official acceptance of The American's Creed — 
may be found in the Congressional Record, No. 102, April 13, 1918, from which Donal 
is taken the following explanation of the doctrinal origin of the creed: “this d 
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“The United States of America.” — Preamble, “Established upon those principles of freedom, jects tl 
Constitution of the United States. equality, justice, and humanity for which law, a 
“A government of the people, by the people, for American patriots sacrificed their lives and for- npn 
the people.”—Preamble, Constitution of the tunes.” — Declaration of Independence. a 
United States; Daniel Webster's speech in the “I therefore believe it is my duty to my country tional 
Senate, January 26, 1830; Abraham Lincoln's to love it."—In substance from Edward proven 
Gettysburg speech. Everett Hale’s The Man Without a Country. _, Ww 
- ; ; t 
Whose just powers are derived from the consent “To support ite Constitution.”— Oath of allegi- ae we 
” : Ppo which | 
of the governed."—Thomas Jefferson, in ance, section 1757, Revised Statutes of the able 1 
Declaration of Independence. United States. withou 
“A democracy in a republic." — James Madison, “To obey its laws.” — Washington's Farewell seed . 
in The Federalist, No. 10; Article X of the Address; Article VI, Constitution of the P iat 
amendments to Constitution. United States. ‘ _ 
“ : : . ” imite 
A sovereign Nation of many sovereign States. “To respect its flag.”"— National anthem, The landing 
—“E pluribus unum,” great seal of the Star-Spangled Banner; Army and Navy Reg- our fun 
United States; Article IVof the Constitution. ulations; War Department circular on flag ings, hz 
“A perfect Union.”— Preamble to the Consti- etiquette, April 14, 1917. a 
° . J 
tution. “And to defend it against all enemies." —Oath of gram w 
“One and inseparable.” — Webster's speech in the allegiance, section 1757, Revised Statutes of larged 
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Aviation 


American 
CAA Lists 200 Airports to be Built 
or Improved in $40,000,000 Program 
Projects Total $34,203,843, With 8 Coastal and Border States 
Getting $14,083,413; 5 States Not Included 
contracts for a substantial portion 


of the total program. Contracts will 
be let by the CAA. 


A list of 200 airports, including 
those in Hawaii and aska, on 
which construction or improvement 
will be started soon under the 
$40,000,000 appropriation passed by 


Congress in October, was released ALABAMA—$519,000 


Dec. 12 by the Civil Aeronautics Psxy" ab: S88 
Administration. Montgomery (MA ‘No. 2) 200/000 
Congress stated that the funds arizona state Boers ae 102.388 
were to be used “for the construc- Whsiow’: 303.628 
tion, improvement and repair of  Bhocnix 207.090 
not to exceed 250 public airports "**°*" ee oe , 
. . determined by the Administra- Little Rock PELE MTT 10,000 
tor, with approval of a board com- Bakersfield | <r 307.729 
on . 
posed of the Secretary of War, Los “Angeles ,79:090 
Secretary of the Navy and the Wittows 168.000 
Secretary of Commerce, to be neces- Santa Monica 930°378 
sary for national defense.” Qrowiite 33: $0 900 
Actually, the list released by the so... .COORAPO-0200-00 5,090 
CAA totaled $34,208,843, with eight ta sunta’:::::: fencees ae 
coastal or border states getting $14,- —eriagepore CONNECTICUT —S289,000 


Hartlord (Windsor Locks, Conn., MA 
No. 2) .. . 


083,413, or 41.1% of the entire 
amount. ™ DELAWARE—$170,000 
The largest sum received by any _ paytona OO reer rye 
yers 


EEE: 


one state went to Florida, in the 


ne 

cred t. Augusti 60.000 
amount of $2,454,000 for 19 projects. West Baim Beach (MA) | 184.909 
The Territory of Alaska was al- Homestead 156.000 
lotted $3,000,000. - . og oe aeinottas County Airport) 2$t'o00 
Following Florida, eight states jageaxte 149.900 
were above $1,000,000, as follows:  Ge,°"¢ (™* N° $0.000 
Texas, $2,154,000; California, $1,714,- F2i7i%3...3° 337.099 
813; Oregon, $1,712,600; Maine, $1,-  YerePecach’*:* 284 998 

" “7 i arasota-Bradenton : ’ 

624,000; New York, $1,611,000; New - 

Jersey, $1,419,000; Washington, $1,-  aivany ..... vee 138.000 
394,000; and Pennsylvania $1,110,000. Atianta (maj oes 738/938 
Five states were not included on 423% 33:900 
the list: Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri,  S2vannan Mane.’ 2) i. 164/000 
South Dakota, and West Virginia. .. IDAHO—$442,460 ee 
The District of Columbia was also Burley | =i. -- 49.180 
Pocatello ....... 100,000 


missing. 

Although designed to provide the 
maximum number of completed and rt. 
useable units possible, rather than 
the completion to their ultimate 
classification of only a few airports, 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator 
Donald Connolly emphasized that 
“this does not mean we will merely 
start a great many developments. ,...... 


ILLINOIS—$20,000 
Chicago 
‘ INDIANA—$631,000 
Wayne eee 
KANSAS—$188,000 
Gardner 
KENTUCKY—$180,000 
Lexington oe e 
Louisville 
Louisville (MA No. 2) 


Hiis 


- 
- 
~ 


we ow 
veun 
eoee 


Baton 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 


(MA No. 2) 
(Navy) - 
MAINE—$1,624,000 


. : . MA). 
itself to maintain and operate the Jackson (MA No. 


2) 
MON TANA—$899 ,000 


000 
‘S00 
000 
000 
] * 222,000 

, Co ’ 
Actually, we have 23% fewer pro- gangor ma iia’ “2 188-900 
jects than the limitation placed by 8a", Harbor . 336.000 
law, and every project we have  fresaue isle a3’ ooo 
listed is so planned that it will be  gregnwitie $3,000 
a complete improvement unit, avail- —fittsfele 132-988 
able for landing use without addi-  ™'!!inocket PERETTI SET IEEE 152.000 
tional expenditure upon it. Im- Beltsville (Washington Auxiliary) 125.000 

provements are being undertaken MASSACHUSETTS-—6522.000 , 
only where the land is owned by a Bedfors.. - see - 899.909 
political subdivision of government  Westfeld 123900 
; ; 4 : orcester ,000 

which is prepared to make it avail- i ee a 

able to the federal government  ®attle creek ooo 381,000 
ithout cost, and further to pledge = Merisian san dvauesenvetsee 141,000 
wit 4 Pp 8 Jackson 100.000 
i 000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Seuss Sst = sess 


improved airport. i RES . 
_ “Improvements have been Great Fate 2222: i 
limited to development of actual Missoula 2 


landing facilities and none of sididkibith=sed.bbe’ 


. ° North Platte ° ° 
our funds are being used for build- pe ¥p NEVADA—$430,000 psc 
ings, hangars or other facilities not tas’ vegas be 340,000 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$624.000 


actually a part of the landing field.” —gertin -. - 
Col. Connolly added that the pro-  taconia”” .: 239 
NEW JERSEY—S$1,.419,000 


gram will be supplemented and en- ___ gengix 


AH 























larged by coordinating it with the fed “sank 
work and funds of other federal < ,. NEW mékico—seo1,000 
agencies. Me at 180.000 
“On a number of projects,” he  eutaic pti aacnnaseeeae 
said, “our funds will be used to Gassena °°: 190.00 
extend or expand improvement White Plains 550,00% 
work already being undertaken by Syracuse gg Rete 708,00% 
the WPA under the jurisdiction of pos he NORTH CAROLINA—$202,000 pect 
that agency. In some cases we Charlotte cassecesses: . Ge 
can provide types of improvement Fargo cere 
not feasible on work-relief projects. Sismarce..: 50:008 
But in no case will we permit our Youngstown “: >: soak ‘i: *BS:s2 
funds to be used in lieu of local  muskosee Per eeerterss -  $4.900 
contributions pledged by the spon- oklahoma, ‘city "" 234.900 
. »” uv . ** . 
sors of WPA projects. visa (MA NO. Seoh—s1.712,600 * — 
Col. Connolly indicated that pres- $f": -:sss- 00000 738/008 
ent plans involve the letting of SeStere 0 cciiitiniii: 382.000 
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Autogiro Monitors Traffic 


For the second successive year, 
a Lear-equipped Kellett autogiro 
helped regulate Army-Navy foot- 
ball game traffic in Philadelphia. 
Nov. 30. From the giro flown by 
Lou Leavitt, test pilot. Harry Blind 
of the Philadelphia police sent radio 
reports directly to patrol cars, key 
traffic points. and to chief head- 
quarters for instant correlation of 
data and recommendation. The ex- 
periment was reported closely 
watched by special Army observers 
confronted with the problem of con- 
trolling motorized troop movements. 
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The Daties 
PENNSYLVANIA—$1,110,.000 
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Reading 
Wilkes-Barre 


Susbast Sexes 
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Jonnstown 
RHODE ISLAND—$172.000 
Hillsgrove 


SOUTH CAROLINA—S$657.000 
Charleston 
Columbia (new MA) 
Mrytie Beach 
Spartanbury 


“ue 
aes 


CuO 4O Oren W 


TENNESSEE—$247 000 
Jackson . . 
Memphis 

TEXAS—$2,154,000 
Austin 


“Wun NH 


ton 
San Antonio (MA No. 2 
Sweetwater 
Waco 
Waco 
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UTAH—$498 290 
Sait Lake City (MA) 
Salt Lake City (MA Wo. 2) 
Odgen 
Burlington 


Barre-Montpr lier 
VIRGINIA—$293.000 


ou 
=~ 
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"” VERMONT—$386.000 
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Lynchburg 
Roa ke 
Norfolk 


333 22 


WASHINGTON—$1 394,000 
Bellingham 
‘ort 


r) 
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Yakima 
Kitsap County 
Spokane 


$ Seshesci 
3 338338 


Bremerton 
WISCONSIN—$80.000 
WYOMING—$939,000 


x 
° 


Milwaukee 


Casper eee 
Cheyenne 
Roc Springs 
Sheridan 


3333 


" ALASKA—$3,000.000 
(Necessary clearing and grading for ltandin 
Big Delta 


"eu » 


000 
Boundary 000 
Cordova 000 
Juneau 500.000 
Kotzebue 00,000 
ome . . 500.000 
Ruby . 500.000 
HAWATI—$1,440,000 
(Te provide needed improvements to existing 
airports) 

Hilo, Hawaii 359,000 
John Rodgers, Oahu 101,000 
Mau: jaui $17,000 
Sotgnai, Motonal. 232,000 
polo in awa 31.000 
NOTE: MA denctes Municipal z No. 2 


Airport; ™ 
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second Municipal Airpo 


Instrument School Approved 

American School of Aircraft Instru- 
ments, Glendale, Cal., has received 
CAA approval as repair station No. 
1028, Herbert W. Hartley, president of 
the school, has announced. The school 
which recently tripled its floor space 
and quadrupled training equipment 
is divided into four shops—primary, 
advanced, Sperry, and instrument in- 
stallation—planned to resemble an air- 
line maintenance base instrument de- 
partment. 








[Civil ] 
Milwaukee Protests 


CAA Airport Gran 


allotted to Milwaukee 






















The $80,000 


Dec. 12 by the Civil Aeronautics Ad 
ministration for development of th 
county airport drew a sharp prote 


from County Board Chairman Lawrenc 
J. Timmerman, who wired Wisconsi 
Senators and Congressmen that the CA 


had “discriminated against this larg 
center of defense activity.” 

The funds were made available fro 
the $40,000,000 airport appropriatio/ 


passed by Congress in October, and re 
resented the only allotment made i 


the state of Wisconsin 
Timmerman said the county shoul 
have an additional $233.000 immediatel 


to pay for work being done at the ai 


port in connection with the new Na 
tional Guard air base. He added tha 
the county should actually have abo 


$850,000 for proper development of th 
field. ° 
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PARKS GRADUATES AR 
PREPARED TO SERVE 
YOU EFFICIENTLY 


yr wee of the thoroughness of thei 
background training, Parks traine 
men are equipped to make definit 
contributions to the business of aviatior 

Today you find Parks graduat 
throughout the aviation industry, i 
such positions of responsibility as Chi 
Engineer, Chief Meteorologist, Chi 
Pilot, Captain, First Flight Office 
Traffic Manager, Department Supeq 
visor in Manufacturing, Superintenc 
ent of Maintenance, and many other 
Through their specialized, yet con 
prehensive education received at Parkg 
they were able to win and hold positior 
of leadership. 

Whatever your requirements, whe 
you want men to serve you capably i 
any phase of commercial aviation, y« 
are invited to communicate with Olive 
L. Parks, President. 


R 

ARKS Al 

COLLEGE, ime. 
East St. Louis, Illinois 










THE WORLD’S MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
SURVEY OF AIRPORT PROBLEMS 


National and International in Scope! 


IRPORTS 


BY JOHN WALTER WOOD 


444 Photos — 64 Diagrams 


From a detailed analysis of 22 im- 
portant airports in the Americas and 
26 in Europe (with scale plans and 
photographs) Mr. Wood proceeds to 
a presentation of new and extremely 
valuable ideas for every phase of air- 
port planning and operation, present 
Unquestionably one of 
the most important aeronautical books 
ever published. Tremendous value for $12.50 


and future. 


COWARD-McCANN 


2 West 45th Street 
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[Civil ] 


The Lincoln Airplane & Flying 
ichool division of Lincoln Aero- 
nautical Insti 
tute, Inc., 
which | started 
in 1920 as a 
mechanics 


school, will 
celebrate its 
2lst anniver- 
sary on Jan. 
15 


In honor of 
the occasion, a 
banquet is 
planned by the 

chamber of 
ommerce of Lincoln, Neb., home 
f the school, at which time aviation 
iotables will pay homage to E. J. 
hjias, president and founder. Mr. 
jias has been in the continuous 
ervice of the school since it was 
tarted in 1920. 

The Lincoln institution’s first stu- 
ents in 1920 were from the city of 





Sias 


Air University 























































Above is a huge uncompleted hotel 
tructure, a boomtime landmark valued 
At $1,000,000, which will house Miami’s 
1ew air university scheduled to begin 
raining of 1,500 air technical students 
vearly by Jan. 31. Equipment worth 
{100,000 is being installed in the tech- 
sical school to be operated by Embry- 
tiddle School of Aviation. Classes of 
00 students will start training soon. 
Shown below preparing data for the 
wmiversity are John Paul Riddle, left, 
resident of the Embry-Riddle school, 
nnd Thomas Halpin who will take 
‘harge of all air technical training in 
‘he new school. Halpin is a former 
Army flyer and plane manufacturer. 


Luscombe Sales Increase 


| Introduction of the 75-hp. Silvaire 
in May and a new trainer equipped 
ith a 65-hp. Lycoming engine in 
Dctober have been instrumental in 
pringing a 100 per cent increase in 
940 Luscombe Airplane Corp. business 
bver 1939, according to J. H. Torrens, 
president. 

Few changes have been announced 
by the company for 1941. The Lycom- 
mg-powered trainer is offered as a 
ew model, the 50-hp. Continental- 
»owered Luscombe having been discon- 
inued in October; and some types can 
equipped with wing tanks for extra 
range. 


AVIATION INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Frank Ambrose, Pres. 
Aircraft & Aircraft ne Courses 
CAA. Recognized N. Y. State Licensed 

, Dept. S, 36-01 35th Ave. 
Long Island City New York 














American Aviation 


Lincoln Airplane & Flying School 
Celebrates its 21st Anniversary 


Lincoln and nearby Nebraska towns, 
but as the school grew it received 
students from all parts of the U. S. 
and a number of foreign countries. 

The school was one of the first 
to receive government approval and 
subsequently was given the rating 
of Advanced Flying School and of 
Airplane and Engine Mechanics 
School. In 1939 it was selected by 
the War Dept. as a primary train- 
ing base for Air Corps cadet flying 
training, and later as an Air Corps 
technical mechanics school. 

Among those expected to attend 
the Jan. 15 banquet are Gov. Dwight 
Griswold of Nebraska, members of 
the Lincoln city council, headed by 
Mayor Campbell, members of the 
Nebraska state aeronautics Commis- 
sion, committees of both the junior 
and senior chambers of commerce, 
the CPTP operators in Nebraska, as 
well as national figures from mili- 
tary and naval aviation. 





STATE BOARD URGED 


[Five-Man Aeronautical Department 
Recommended for Indiana 
Creation of a five-man state aero- 
nautical department, activities of which 
would be financed by a one-cent tax on 
aviation gasoline, was recommended Dec. 


2 to Gov. Clifford Townsend by the 
Governor's fact-finding committee on 
aviation. 


The committee, headed by C. F. Cor- 
nish of Ft. Wayne, suggested that the 
department be headed by a full-time 
executive secretary or administrator. 
who would be a licensed commercial 
pilot with five years’ experience. 

Work of the department would include 
control of aviation rules and regulations 
in interests of safety, cooperation with 
other state agencies, assessment of pen- 
alties and the promotion of aviation 
in the state. 


Winter Cruise Itinerary 

Itinerary for the 1941 “Longhorn” 
winter cruise of the Sportsman Pilots 
Association has been announced by 
R. C. Oertel, general cruise committee 
chairman, as follows: 

Feb. 10-12, gathering and entertain- 
ment at San Antonio, Tex.; Feb. 13, 
departure for Monterrey, Mexico; Feb 
14-16, entertainment at Monterrey, and 
Feb. 17, departure for home. 


Pesco Agent Buys Stinson 
Dean Lamb has been engaged to fly a 
Stinson Reliant purchased from Shell Oil 
Co. by Hank Miller, Atlantic Coast rep- 
resentative for Pump Engineering Serv- 
ice Corp., Cleveland, O. 
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NATA President 





William A. 


President of the recently organized 
National Aviation Training Association 
for non-scheduled fiyers and fixed-base 
operators has announced next meeting 
of board of governors for Jan. 3 at St 
Louis, Mo., at which time a definite 
program rating problems according to 
importance is expected to be proposed. 
Included on board of governors of 
NATA, which is organized on basis of 
CAA’s seven regions. are: F. Leslie 
Marsden, Buffalo, N. Y.; Wesley N. 
Raymond, Macon, Ga.; John 


Ong 


H. Wilson 
Lockport, Ill.; James W. Batchelor, Dur- 


ant, Okla.; David W. Kratz, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Bertrand Rhine, Los Angeles, Cal 
and A. A. Bennett, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


National headquarters is located in Kan- 
sas City. 


dero Tech of Pittsburgh 
Takes Space for Courses 
has opened offices 


and taken over 


{ A the upper floors 
heal - - of 


the Speer 
- Bldg. at 118 6th 
St The space 
will be used for 
a drafting and 
sheet metal 
school to be 
known as Aero 
Tech of Pitts-: 
burgh 
Vice-president and general manager of 
the firm is R. V. Trader whose develop- 
ments include the mechanical Aero 
Starter for lightplanes, and other prod- 
ucts. The new company will continue 
his charter flying and sky advertising 
in the Pittsburgh district and has taken 
a distributorship of Luscombe planes in 
the area. 


Aero Technical 
Industries Inc. of 
Pittsburgh Pa., 


Trader 


Standard Seaplane Ramp Installed 





Increased water operation at Lock Haven, Pa., on the Susquehanna River has 


led to the installation of a standard NYA float. 


Shown at the dock is the 


experimental Piper Clipper, low cost amphibian built at Piper Aircraft Corp. 


in Lock Haven. 








Company Lottery 


More than 1,000 employes of Piper 
Aircraft Corp., have agreed to have 


one dollar deducted each month 
from their payroll to build up a 
fund to buy a plane a month from 


the company for a lottery in which 
the winner receives a Piper Cub 
Trainer The lottery was inaugu- 
rated by the Cub Fliers, a flying 
club made up of nearly all the 
1.200 workers in the Piper plant at 
Lock Haven, Pa 











Aeronautical Charts 


New editions of aeronautical charts 
are now available from the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Washinton, D. C., 
and from recognized dealers at major 
airports. Pilots are warned not to use 
old charts when new editions are avail- 
able. 

Regional charts, a series of 17 scaled 
at 1:1,000,000, sell for 40¢; direction 
finding charts, a series of six scaled 
at 1:2,000,000. sell for 40¢; sectional 
charts, a series of 87 scaled at 1:500,000 
se’l for 25¢ each On orders grossing 
$10 or more, including assortments, 
there is a 33-1/3% discount. 


New Regional Aeronautical 
7-M. Oct. 1940. Size, 26” x 43”. 
cated in latitude 38°-44° north, 
tude 102°-114° west, covering an 
of about 245,000 sq. mi 

This new chart, the llth issued of 
this series of 17 regional charts, covers 
the area on sectional aeronautical 
cherts Pocatello, Casper. Salt Lake 
City, Cheyenne, Grand Junction and 
Denver. Lithographed in 13 colors, it 
gives airports, names of airports, bea- 
cons, compass roses, isogonic lines, 
weather broadcast, etc., in red; radio 
ranges in pink; flight lines in purple; 
railroads and topographic features in 
black; water in blue; area of cities in 
yellow; elevation gradients in five tints. 
New Edition of Direction Finding 


Chart 
Lo- 
longi- 
area 


Aeronautical Chart 


21-DF. Oct. 1940. Size, 28” x 36”. Lo- 
cated in latitude 37°-49° north, longi- 
tude 102°-125° west, an area of some 
987,000 sq. mi. Accumulation of 
changes since last edition 
New Aero- 


Editions of Sectional 


nautical Charts 


BOISE. Sept. 1940. Size, 20” x 40”. 
Located in latitude 42°-44° north, longi- 
tude 114°-120° west, an area of about 
47,000 sq. mi. Issued as new edition be- 
cause of accumulated changes since the 
last edition 

CHARLOTTE. Oct. 1940. Size, 20” x 
45’ Located in latitude 34°-36° north 
longitude 78°-84° west, an area of about 
54,000 sq. mi. Raleigh and Florence 
radio ranges realigned and an accumu- 
lation of other changes. 


DETROIT Nov. 1940 Size, 20” x 
41”. Located in latitude 42°-44° north 
longitude 78 -84 west, an area of 


about 49,000 sq. mi. Radio range added 
at Selfridge Field, Windsor and London, 
and accumulation of other changes 


SAN ANTONIO. Oct. 1940. Size, 20” 
x 43” Located in latitude 28°-30 
north, longitude 94° 20’-99° 40’ west, 


an area of about 52,000 sq. mi. Relo- 
cation of San Antonio radio range and 
addition of Stinson and Yoakum radio 
ranges. 

New Aeronautical Chart 


3060b. Aeronautical Planning Chart of 
the U. S. Nov. 1940. Scale 1:5,000,000 
Sive 26 x 40”. Price, 40c. 

Lithographed in nine colors, this new 
chart is on the same projection and 
seeale as chart 3060a, which it replaces 
More than 1.200 towns, about 400 air- 
ports and the designated civil airways 
hee been added. 

The controlled and uncontrolled 
airways are indicated in red by 
or double fine lines, respectively 
value of the new chart has also been 
euemented by the addition of more 
streams, spot elevations and particularly 
the addition of the 3,000, 5,000, 7.000 and 
9.000 ft. contours and gradient tints of 
elevations 

The meridians and parallels along the 
borders of the sectional charts have been 


civil 
solid 
The 


divided into 10-minute spaces. These 
graduations also outline the limits of 
the sectional charts covering the U. § 


New Edition of Regional Aero- 
nautical Chart 
14-M. Nov. 1940. Size 26 x 45”. Lo- 
cated in latitude 32°-38° north, longitude 
75°-87° west, covering an area of about 
295,000 sq. mi. Addition of the civil air- 
ways and changes since the last edition..| 
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E.J.SIAS 


President 
and 
Founder 


© For our great host of friends in aviation . . . 
for the old friends and the new . . . for 21 
years of pleasant association with you men of 
aviation, we are profoundly grateful. 


® For the privilege of having had a part in the 
development and progress of aviation, together 
with other school operators, we are genuinely 
proud. 


© For the confidence you men of aviation have 
expressed in the Lincoln School through your 
ready acceptance of Lincoln Graduates, our 
sincere thanks. 


© To the Civil Aeronautics Board and its vast 
organization, our appreciation for tireless 
efforts that have brought progress and a new 
order to aviation. 


® To the U. S. Army Air Corps and its brilliant 
leadership in directing America’s Air Defense 
. + « we salute you. This school is proud to 
have been selected as one of the Civilian 
Schools to assist in your training program. 


On this, ous 


Lyla 


THE 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Caton an Areal 


® To the writers, editors and publishers of Avia- 
tion, an appreciation for the inspiration and 
information given us through these 21 years. 


® To the thousands of Lincoln Graduates widely 
employed in all fields of aviation, we are proud 
of your achievements. We wish you continued 
success. 


© To the future students of Lincoln, our assur- 
ance of careful training . . . of our personal 
interest in preparing you well for your chosen 
place in aviation. 


© To the future of aviation . . . we enter our 
22nd year, conscious of the greater challenge 
before us; sensible to our increasing responsi- 
bilities; certain that the opportunities for serv- 
ice in the future will be greater than in the 
past. 
E. J. SIAS, President 


LINCOLN AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE, (INC.) 


ENGINEERING TECHNICAL AND MECHANICS TRAINING 


LINCOLN 


LINCOLN AIRPLANE AND FLYING SCHOOL, (INC.) 


PRIMARY AND ADVANCED 


FLIGHT TRAINING 


NEBRASKA 
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n 60 seconds. The single-place, 









ommunication. 
right model 21 interceptor-fighter. 


{Bomber for Britain” 
Yule Present Plan 
Ni Spurs Other Gifts 


' 
* Twenty thousand Lockheed and 
Vega employes have made a reality of 
their promise to give an $80,000 bomber 
to Great Britain as a Christmas pres- 
tnt, and their idea has been seized 
upon by other aircraft workers in 
20th the United States and England. 
Hardly had the Burbank group 
igned pledge cards to give two or 
‘more working hours toward a check 
(for the bomber purchase when the 
jmanager of the Lockheed reassembly 
livision in Liverpool cabled that his 
entire staff wanted to contribute a 
full day’s pay. Meanwhile, workers 
n the Pioneer Parachute Co. plant in 
(Manchester, Conn., donated complete 
parachute equipment for the plane. 
Refusing to be out-done, an inde- 
Pendent group of Wright Aeronautical 
orp. employes started a drive to pre- 
mt a 1,200-hp. Wright engine to 
Britain as their Christmas gift. 





















‘Bing’ Rejoins Guard 


J. Bingham 
Morris, president- 
managing direc- 
tor of the Hotel 
Carter, Cleve- 
land, and well 
known to many 
fans of the Na- 
tional Air Races, 
has taken a 
leave of absence 
to rejoin the 
120th Observation 
Squadron of the 
Morris Colorado Nation- 

al Guard for one 
“Bing” joins his squadron 






ear's duty. 


A Mile a Minute—-Straight Up 


American 


' Two views of the latest version of the Curtiss-Wright interceptor-fighter, 
termed the model 21B, are shown above. 
plumbing plane in the world,” and state that it will climb over a vertical mile 

low-wing, 
ith a Wright Cyclone which gives it a guaranteed speed of 333 mph., and 
hich is said to enable it to take off from practically a standing start with 
ull power. The ship will accommodate four heavy-caliber machine guns firing 
hrough its propeller disc, and is equipped with oxygen facilities and radio 
Development of the plane is based on the original Curtiss- 


The designers call it the “greatest 


all-metal monoplane is powered 


U. S. to Send Military 
Mission to Ecuador 


An agreement under which the U. S. 
will furnish a naval and military avia- 
tion commission to advise the defense 
forces of Ecuador was announced recent- 
ly by Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

In addition to Ecuador, the U. S. now 
has military, naval or aviation missions 
serving advisory capacities in Argentina. 
Brazil. Chile. Colombia, Guatemala, 
Haiti and Peru. 





Tunney in Navy 

Gene Tunney, former world’s heavy- 
weight champion, has been assigned as 
physical director and coordinator of 
physical education at the Naval aviation 
stations at Pensacola, Jacksonville and 
Corpus Christi. He was given the rank 
of lieutenant commander. 
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Planes Not Doughnuts 


It takes approximately 30,000 man 
hours to build a military plane, 
A. M. Rochlen, director of public 
relations of the Douglas Aircraft 
Company, Santa Monica, said in a 
speech recently. There are 45,000 
inspections in a single combat air- 
plane motor and some parts must 
be precision tooled to 1-2,000,000th 
of an inch—200 times finer than 
the thinnest spider web, he said. 
“When the public knows how air- 
planes are built,” Rochlen said, “it 
will recognize as ridiculous many 
of the boasts and statements about 
overnight production of vast 
quantities of motors and planes, 
popping out from factories like 
doughnuts from a steaming ma- 
chine.” 











U. S. Steps Up Plane 
Deliveries to Britain 
& Canada in October 


Speed-up in delivery of U. S. war- 
planes to Great Britain and Canada is 
indicated in the State Department 
monthly report on arms export licenses 
and shipments which discloses that in 
October the British received warplanes 
valued at $10,177,776, compared with $50,- 
424.018 worth during the first nine 
months of 1940. Canada received de- 
livery of aircraft totaling $1,929,334 in 
October. against $7,519.493 for the nine 
preceding months. 

The State Department figures, how- 
ever, reveal that less than a fourth of the 
total amount authorized for export to 
Great Britain and Canada since the first 
of the year have actually been delivered. 
In 10 months through October export li- 
censes for $288,587,891 in warplanes have 
been granted the British, while deliv- 
eries totaled $60,601,794. Canada’s li- 
censes for warplanes amounted to $27,- 
122,702 and deliveries $9.448,827. 


Lockheed Offers Land 
to Cal. Guard Air Unit 

Final solution to the long-standing 
problem of locating a home for the 
115th Observation Squadron of the 
California National Guard appeared 
near with the recent announcement 
by Robert E. Gross, president of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., that his company 
has offered to deed to the State of 
California 10 acres of land adjacent 
to the recently acquired Union Air 
Terminal in Burbank. 

Included also would be permission 
for the National Guard to use the 
necessary facilities and runways at the 
terminal. 

Indication that the offer would be 
accepted was foreseen when Maj. E. 
A. Peterman, commanding officer of 
the squadron, revealed that architects’ 
plans for a hangar and buildings cost- 
ing approximately $350,000 had been 
initiated by Gen. R. E. Mittelstaedt, 
California State Adjutant General. with 
construction scheduled to begin im- 
mediately upon formal notification. 





Navy “Concerned” by Airline Competition 
for Pilots, Annual Report States 


In fiscal year 1940, ended June 30, 
last, the Navy released 216 aviation 
officers from active duty, at their 
own request, after completion of 
their required four-year service 
period, according to the annual re- 
port of the Bureau of Navigation, 
released recently. 

“Because of their excellent basic 
qualifications and active duty in the 
Navy, officers of class A-V (N) are 
in great demand to fill pilot billets 
on the —~ gry! airlines,” the re- 
port stated. “A high percentage of 
those released have accepted such 
employment, a fact which causes 
the Bureau some concern, due to 
the doubtfulness of their availability 
for mobilization in the event of a 





may be considered necessary to 
keep the principal commercial air- 
lines fully operative.” 

The report added that no more 
Naval Reserve officers of this class 
are being released, unless they 
specifically request it. “Legislation 
now under consideration will offer 
commissions in the regular Navy to 
some and increased bonuses for 
length of service to the remainder 
of these officers,” it said. 

On June 30, there were 545 avia- 
tion cadets in training at Pensacola, 
and 903 commissioned officers of 
class A-V (N), of whom 843 are 
serving on their four-year periods 
of required service, while 60 have 
voluntarily continued beyond this 








U. S. Ends Lull 
In Plane Orders 


A lull in airplane orders by the gov- 
ernment since the middle of November 
was broken during December as the 
U. S. announced the purchase of more 
than $50,000,000 in aircraft within two 
days. 

Two orders to Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corp., Bethpage, L. I., N. Y.. 
for Navy planes totaled $30,275,805 and 
$5,974,650, while a $15,160,501 contract 
with Brewster Aeronautical Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y., also for naval planes, 
was announced the following day. 

Brewster's current backlog is estimated 
at $110,000,000, including orders for 1161 
bombers and 421 fighters 

Other large government orders during 
the past fortnight included a $69,722,625 


contract with Allison Engineering Co. 
Division of General Motors Corp. for 
liquid-cooled airplane engines, a $63,- 


202,820 contract with Curtiss Propeller 
Division of Curtiss-Wright Corp. for pro- 
peller assemblies and control sets and a 
$4,097.412 order for Link trainers from 
Link Aviation Devices, Inc. 

The Allison engine contract. second 
only to the $122,000.000 Ford Motor Co. | 
order, calls for engines needed in pur- 
suit-interceptor planes. 


8 Millions for New 


Air Corps Projects 


Funds in excess of $8,000,000 have 
been granted by the War Dept. for Air 
Corps construction projects at six sta- 
tions in the U. S. and Puerto Rico. 

New buildings and other facilities at 
Boise, Idaho, Municipal Airport will cost 
$1,393,700: Charlotte. N. C., Municipal 
Airport, $1,235,800; Bangor, Me., Munic- 
ipal Airport, $1,683,387; Jackson, Miss., 
Municipal Airport, $1,459.710; Tucson, 
Ariz., Municipal Airport, $1,386,212 and 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, $1,598,383 

Approximately 2,500 Air Corps offi- 
cers and men will be stationed at Boise 
1,800 at Charlotte, 2,400 at Bangor, 2,800 
at Tucson and 2,300 at Jackson. 

Pendleton, Ore., has been selected as 
a new Air Corps station site, but funds 
for construction of facilities have not 
yet been announced. 


Navy Seeks $300,000, 000 
for Improved Air Defense 


Legislation authorizing the Navy 
to spend $300,000,000 during the next 
five or six years to improve aircraft 
defense of - existing vessels was 
urged by Secretary Knox in a letter 
sent to Speaker of the House, the 
Navy Dept. announced Dec. 7 

Recent study by a naval board, of 
which Rear Admiral E. J. King was 
senior member, resulted in recom- 
mendations that certain features of 
aircraft defense on existing ships be 
modified at the earliest opportunity, 





































Army Engineers to Take 
over A. C. Construction 
Army engineers have taken over the 






















Quartermaster Corps’ duties in super 
vising all construction work at Air 
Corps stations, according to a recent 
Var Dept. announcement. 


The move, which is designed to speed 
completion of new posts and air fields, 
involves 54 Air Corps stations on which 
work is in progress and 24 projects 
where construction has not yet begun. 

The Corps of Engineers plans to carry 
on the construction program by con- 
tract operations wherever practicable, 
and contracts in force under the diret- 
tion of the Quartermaster General will 
be transferred to the district engin 
in whose area the work is located. 


Ist CPT Grad in Army 


Chandliss (Chunk) Keith, the 4 
student ever to solo under the CAA 
first experimental pilot training p 
gram, was graduated Nov. 15 from 
Army Air Corps’ advanced flying schod 
Kelly Field, Tex., receiving his co 
mission. Keith attended the Univers! 
of Alabama, and worked with the CAA 
Alr Safety Board as junior examin 
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---e- in the Air 


HE newest Curtiss-Wright unit to be placed 
T in operation, the Caldwell, New Jersey, plant 
of the Curtiss Propeller Division, takes its 
place among those factories of the American 
aircraft industry dedicated to making America 
first in aircraft production. 

The third Curtiss Propeller Division plant 
to be placed in production within a period of 
27 months, and the largest aircraft propeller 
factory in America, manufacturing operations 
were begun in the Caldwell plant 96 days 
after breaking ground. This practically 
continuous expansion has been achieved 
simultaneously with a consistent increase 
in production and engineering development 


for the expanding needs of National Defense. 








CURTISS PROPELLER DIVISION 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation +« CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


96 Days from Ground-Breaking to Production 
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ECENTLY accepted by the Bureau of Aero- 
R nautics of the U.S. Navy was the first of 
a number of BEECHCRAFT JRB-1 Utility 
Transports. This plane is an adaptation of the 
commercial Model 18S twin-engine BEECH- 
CRAFT, equipped for Navy use with special 
observation, radio, and photographic facilities. 
The perfectly streamlined extension of the regu- 
lar BEECHCRAFT curved windshield allows 
almost unrestricted vision for special observation 
purposes, with no appreciable loss of perform- 
ance or controllability. Accommodations are pro- 
vided for three passengers, in addition to a pilot 
and co-pilot. 

This new and special adaptation again illus- 
trates the notable versatility of the twin-engine 


BEECHCRAFT. It is used by commercial 


owners and military services for many purposes: 


Airline and executive transport 
High-altitude photography 
Ambulance transportation 
Bombing and tactical observation 
Advanced multi-engine training 


In all of these widely varied uses, the twin- 
engine BEECHCRAFT has proven its unique 
efficiency, ease of control, safety, and rugged 
sturdiness. It is quickly interchangeable from 
retractable wheel landing gear to skis or floats, 
for use as a high-efficiency skiplane or seaplane. 
Inquiries are invited for deliveries subject to 
Government priorities. 


BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


6423 EAST CENTRAL AVENUE * WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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Service, Safety and Sales Made 1940 Big 
Traffic Year But Field Barely Scratched 


Rheinstrom Points Out Factors in Record Air Travel Year But 
Says General Market Has Not Been Sold; 
Outlines Future Goal 


By Charles A. Rheinstrom 


Vice-President & General Sales Manager 
American Airlines, Inc. 


books are closed on 1940 now, 

and we who are associated in 

the air transport industry can hon- 

estly say that it was a _= year. 

Important progress has n made 
by every air 


line. With ex- 
panding fleets 
of the most 
modern trans- 
port planes, 
we have con- 
tinually in- 
creased our 
capacity to 
transport pas- 
sengers, mail, 
and express. 
Advancement 
in the fields of Rheinstrom 


operations and maintenance, and the 
development of better ways to do 
things have made it possible for all 
of us to improve our service to the 
public. 

Airline service in December of 
1940 is much better than the service 
we offered for sale only a few years 
ago, and much of the refinement has 
come about this year. Fundamen- 
tally, perhaps, we do things today 
as we did them yesterday or last 
year, but there is a big difference 
in the “little” things that often 
count most and that give person- 
ality to air transportation. We have 
done a better job in 1940. 

And most important of all, the 
public likes air transportation bet- 
ter. Never before have so many 
people traveled by air. It is esti- 
mated that the domestic air lines 
of this country carried more than 
2,700,000 revenue passengers in 
1940, approximately 1,000,000 more 
than in the previous best year of 
1939. Air express was more popu- 
lar in 1940 than in any previous 
year with total volume estimated 
for the twelve months at more than 
$3,000,000, as compared to $2,385,- 
000 in 1939. 

The international airlines of the 
United States have continued their 
advancement. New routes have been 
established; more frequent service 
has been provided. Air transpor- 





tation has become more important 
than ever in the development of 
our foreign trade and in the im- 
provement of our relations with 
other countries, particularly in this 
hemisphere. 

What success the airlines have 
had has not come by accident, but 
by intelligent planning, hard work, 
and cooperation. No form of trans- 
portation has ever come so far so 
quickly or has increased its busi- 
ness so rapidly in so short a time. 

Many factors were responsible 
for the popularity of the airlines 
in 1940, and most important of all 
were: (1) the greatly improved 
service we have given to the travel- 
ing public, (2) our remarkable rec- 
ord of safety, (3) our aggressive 
program of sales, advertising, and 
publicity. Individual airline ad- 
vertising and the sales efforts of 
the various companies were out- 
standing in 1940. The industry at- 
tacked its sales problems more vig- 
orously, and close cooperation be- 
tween air line companies was more 
marked than ever. The joint na- 
tional advertising campaign of the 
Air Transport Association, sup- 
ported by the air lines and many of 
the manufactures and suppliers to 
the industry, has entered its second 
year. It, undoubtedly, contributed 
much to the air lines’ success in 
1940. 

It’s easy to look back and speak 
about the past, but the future is a 
different matter. No one, safely, 
can predict what 1941 will bring— 
there are too many factors now un- 
known. But why speculate? We 
know where we are headed, and 
it’s only the speed of our progress 
that should concern us. 

The field is wide open. We have 
barely scratched the surface of the 
job that we must do. It is true 
that air traffic increased remarkably 
in 1940, but it is equally true that 
the public generally has still not 
accepted the idea of air transporta- 
tion and the benefits it can bring 
to them. Our market has not been 
sold. We still fly with too many 
empty seats. Too many people do 











CLEAR SPEECH — 


STANDARD on most of the country’s airlines, 
and known throughout the world—Western 
Electric mikes and anti-static headsets operate 
effectively through high noise levels. They'll 
give you clear speech transmission and recep- 
tion. Western Electric Co., Kearny, N. J. 








CLEAR RECEPTION 
















AIRCRAFT RADIO SYSTEMS 
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not realize how little it costs to fly, 
and many are still afraid of air 
travel. To us, these people are a 
challenge—they constitute a job to 
be done. The extent to which we 
will succeed in 1941 depends upon 
our ability to sell the American pub- 
lic on air transportation. 

We have a tough assignment in 
the coming year. We are faced with 
rising costs. We cannot expect to 
spread our higher costs over many 
more airplane miles because we 
won’t have enough new equipment 
for material expansion of our opera- 
tions. We are possibly faced with 
the loss of valuable personnel to 
the military services—all of whom 
must be replaced and trained. And 
with all this, we have a serious 
sales problem. We are still pioneer- 
ing. Aviation accidents are still 
front page news, outranking almost 
everything else. A large share of 
the public still withholds its pat- 
ronage. If we are to ae in 
1941, we must not only continue our 
progress in operations, in mainte- 
nance, and in the improvement of 
our service to the public, but also 
we must SELL air transportation 
as we have never sold it before. 


No matter whether our service 
can be increased this coming year 
or not, no matter what is in store for 
us——if we are to have full airplanes 
in 1941, we must fill them. 


Export Survey Flight 


American Export Airlines on Dec. 16 
completed its second survey flight from 
New Orleans to Cristobal, C. Z. via 
Belize. The company is seeking the 
route in a CAB application. Export’s 
Consolidated flying boat was in constant 
communication with the CAA's trans- 
Atlantic station, with receiving station 
at Barnegat, N. J., and transmitter at 
Sayville, L. I. Although the station's 
directional antenna was set for Europe, 
signals from the plane were distinct, 
officials said. 


CCA Resumes Albany Service 


Scheduled service to the Albany Mu- 
nicipal Airport suspended 21 months 
previously because of field conditions 
was resumed by Canadian Colonial Air- 
ways Dec. 15. 














MID-CONTINENT OFFERS 
NEW GREATER SERVICE 


Now, new service from St. 
Louis and Kansas City to 
Minneapolis, via Des Moines 


NEW FINER EQUIPMENT 


Luxurious 14 Passenger Lock- 
heed Lodestar Stateships on 
most schedules 


THE GREAT PLAINS ROUTE 
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Remarkable Traffic 
Increases Reported 
by Airlines for 194€ 


U. S. domestic carriers showed th 
most remarkable growth in the trans 
port industry’s history during 1940 
with traffic reaching an all-time hig! 
well above the 1939 mark, prelimin 
reports of several companies reveal. 

American Airlines, with figures fo 
December not yet compiled, repo 
810,339 revenue passengers for the fi 
11 months of 1940, against 488,664 1 
same period of last year. Revenui 
passenger miles totaled 289,816,3 
compared with 186,688,061 a year ago 
Load factor through November, 19 
was 67.8%. 

Braniff Airways carried 106,346 rev 
enue passengers for an increase of 899 
over 56,013 in first 11 months of 1938 
Gain in revenue passenger miles 
87% from 17,812,168 to 33,367,327. 

Chicago & Southern Ajr Line 
through November served 39,321 rev 
enue passengers, 86% more than 21,11 
in same 1939 period, and flew 15,006,1 
revenue passenger miles, 80% mo 
than 8,319,192 a year ago. 

Northwest Airlines reported a 529 
increase in revenue passenger mile 
from 31,629,350 during 11 months 193) 
to 48,338,850 through November 1944 
Revenue passengers increased 56% 
from 67,618 to 105,674. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines in 1 
months 1940 flew 198,174 reven 
passengers 35,217,176 passenger mile 
up 77% and 81% respectively ove 
111,753 and 19,358,015 in similar 19 
period. 

United Air Lines estimated reven 
passenger miles for entire 1940 
226,000,000 for gain of 52% compare 
with 146,000,000 recorded for 1939. 
mail poundage for 1940 is reported 
7,150,000, up 8% over last year, and a 
express at 2,900,000 pounds, up 20%. 












































































2 AA Directors Resign 


Chandler Hovey and Francis Calle 
resigned several weeks ago as directo 
of American Airlines. 
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FLY 10 
WINTER SPORTS 


Fly Continental, and it’s 
only a few hours to some 
of the Nation’s finest 
winter sports areas. Excel- 
lent improved areas for 
skiing and other winter 
sports are found near Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs, 
Santa Fe, and Albuquer- 
que. 
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New York City’s $5,000,000 Air- 
lines Terminal will have its grand 
opening on January 9, 1941, just as 
air transportation in the United 
States is getting around to celebrat- 
ing its fifteenth anniversary. Lo- 
cated at Park Avenue and 42d 
Street, directly opposite Grand 
Central Terminal, the terminal is 
the largest structure of its kind in 
the world devoted to air trans- 
portation, and the first such ter- 
minal in the United States. 

It is estimated that 1,000,000 pas- 
sengers will pass through the ter- 
minal the first year. The press is 
already calling the structure the 
“Union Station of the Air.” 

Designed exclusively for airline 

requirements, the building has six 
stories and is architecturally beau- 
tiful. At the main entrance is a 
three-story-high world panorama 
‘rendered on a concave surface of 
stainless steel, with oceans in black, 
the continents in silver and outlined 
in red, and with key stops on the 
jjairways in gold. 
Just inside is an escalator which will 
carry passengers to the main rotunda, a 
{ispacious room 150 feet long and 50 feet 
wide, with a 50-foot ceiling. Completely 
encircling the room, under a mezzanine 
setback ceiling, are the ticket counters 
for six airlines. Stainless steel counters 
give the lower portion of the room a 
' streamlined appearance. 

Dark gray terrazzo floors, escalator 
walls and columns, add a conservative 
‘note. Most striking decorative feature 
is the four-faced clock at the informa- 
tion booth, supported by four stylized 
plexiglass wings—with the roughed up 
edges emitting beams of light and the 
transparent, shiny surfaces multiplying 
the imagery of the piece. 

Rising a sheer 30 feet above the 
columns, just inside the ticket counter 
| setback, are gold stainless steel walls 
reaching up to the sky-blue dome. On 
both ends of the gold-walled rotunda 
are murals done by Rene de Chambellan 
—a 25-foot male figure plunging through 
‘i air and paced by a spread-winged bird, 
' surrounded by cast-aluminum signs of 
‘the Zodiac affixed on a vivid band of 
\ Indian red. 

i Crowning the exterior of the building 
‘is a rooftop beacon, sixteen feet long 
and ten feet wide and ten feet thick. 
jflanked by square-cut carved eagles ten 
a feet tall. The beacon will glow altern- 
' ately green and amber with a light 
which will be a distinctive and decora- 
a tive feature. 

' Mechanical handling of baggage is an 
p outstanding feature of the terminal. Ex- 
ycept for minor hand-carrying at the 
» ticket counter, and again at the limou- 
»sine coach, all luggage will be trans- 
) ported by mechanical means. Conveyor 
4 belts and dumb-waiters will be used 
y throughout the building. Porters will 
be stationed at the main entrance. It 
‘is estimated that 90% of all baggage 
* can be accommodated by mechanical 
Cmeans. More than 3,000 pieces of bag- 
'S gage will be handled daily. 

Comfortable lounge seats are built in 
* the central section of the main ro- 
, tunda. In addition to the information 
' booth and ticket counters there will be 
jj telegraph booths, newsstand and restau- 
‘| rant. 

Limousines to and from the airport 
will load and unload at the 41st Street 
entrance. The cars first drive down a 
ramp into the basement for unloading. 
Then they drive onto a “levelator” which 
raises them to the street level, inside the 
| Wbuilding, for loading. Loading and dis- 
/ of limousines will take five 
utes each, but six can be loaded 
simultaneously. A peak of 72 coaches 
\iean be loaded per hour, or about 800 
outbound passengers per hour. 
Approximately 500 persons will be em- 
ployed in the terminal. Sixty offices on 
ythe upper floors will house the reserva- 
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'Airlines Terminal in New York City 
to Have Grand Opening January 9 


First Passengers to Use $5,000,000 Structure at 2 p.m. Following Big Luncheon 
at Commodore; Expect 1,000,000 Passengers First Year 


tions departments of United, TWA. and 
Pan American Airways. American Air- 
lines and Canadian-Colonial Airways 
will continue their reservations offices 
at LaGuardia Field and Eastern Air 
Lines will operate its reservations office 


in the Grand Central building, just 
across the street. 
Ranking officials of the lines in the 


new terminal will include Charles R. 
Speers, district sales manager for Amer- 
ican; Prescott A. Tolman, northern divi- 
sion manager for Eastern; John Rogers. 
district sales manager for Pan American 
Airways; William F. McGrath, eastern 
regional manager of TWA; and John B. 


Walker, assistant to the president of 
United. 
Cost of the building was $1,450,000 


on land valued at $3,000,000. Rental for 
the building will cost the airlines $100,- 
000, and for office space each tenant 
pays $2.20 per square foot. 


President of Airlines Terminal, Inc.., 
jointly owned company operating the 
building, is John B. Walker. Vice- 


president is Charles A. Miller, of Pan 
American Airways. In addition to these 
two the members of the board of direc- 
tors are: Charles R. Speers (American). 
Paul Brattain (Eastern), and William F. 
McGrath (TWA). Although Canadian- 
Colonial Airways is not represented on 
the board, it will be a tenant. 

W. Sidney Allen, who managed the 
aviation exhibit at the World’s Fair the 
past two years, is manager of the termi- 
nal and secretary-treasurer of the cor- 
poration. 


Shropshire With Vultee 

C. P. Shropshire, traffic manager at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., for Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, resigned recently to 
accept a position with Vultee Aircraft 
Inc., Downey, Cal., as traffic manager. 

At Grand Rapids, Shropshire was suc- 
ceeded by F. R. Clemens, former PCA 
traffic manager at Baltimore. 





Right: View of the terminal from 
Grand Central Station opposite. Ter- 
minal faces on 42d Street. 

Lower: Interior of the main rotunda 
which is reached by escalator from 
main entrance. Note airline ticket 
counters and information booth, 


Below: View of one end of the main 
rotunda showing the Chambellan 
mural, 


Lower right: World panorama over 
main 42d Street entrance. 
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Schedule of Events 


A series of preview affairs will 
precede the grand opening of the 
new Airlines Terminal at 2 P.M. on 
Jan. 9. 

Jan. 3—Press preview, 4-7 p. m. 
Jan. 4—Agents’ preview, 4-7 p. m. 


5—Airline employes’ preview. 

6—Railroad and steamship execu- 
tives, 1-3 p. m., and airline 
credit card patrons, 3-7 p. m. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 7—Hotel executives, 1-3 p. m., and 
airline patrons, 3-7 p. m. 

Jan. 8&—Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
dinner in terminal. 

Jan. 9—42nd Street Association lunch- 
eon at Commodore (1500 ex- 
pected), with official opening 
of terminal at 2 p. m. 

American Ad Wins Award 


“Ready-Made 
newspaper ad, 
value of a 


The American Airlines 
for Defense” full-page 
which explained the military 
well-developed domestic airline system, 
won the Socrates award as the best ad 
for month of November, according to the 
publication National Ad-Views. A board 
of advertising executives which each 
month reviews individual ads made the 
award on basis of the timeliness and im- 
portance of the message, as well as in 
consideration of technical excellence of 
copy and layout. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan Inc. is 
agency. 


American's 
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(HE 5,000-watt radio station which 
United Air Lines built at LaGuar- 
dia Field is called WREP—the last 
three letters being the initials of R, 
E. Pfennig, United vice president, who 
spends much of his time at LG. Pfen- 
nig vowed he would leave one monu- 
ment that would continue to radiate. 
It’s one of the most powerful radio 
stations on any airline in the world, 
THE FIRST passenger who tra- 
veled on an airline in the U. S. on 
a scheduled flight between two 
cities was being sought last month 
by John B. Walker, president of 
Air Lines Terminal Inc. Walker 
wanted to invite him—or her—to 
the opening of the “Union Station 
of the Air” at Park Ave. and 42nd 
St. in New York City 


UAL Scholarships Open 


Four scholarships, totaling $9.000, for 
training at Boeing School of Aeronautics 
are being offered in United Air Lines 
annual scholarship competition for under- 
graduate students of universities, col- 
leges and junior colleges of the U. § 
and Canada. Students, who must be be- 
tween 18 and 20, must submit treatises 
of not more than 3,500 words on “some 
forward-looking technical or non-tech- 


nical aeronautical subject.” 
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G. T. BAKER, President, National Airlines < 
the Lockheed-Lodestar in which he, at Jackson 
ville, Florida, bettered the transcontinental speed 
record, from Burbank, Calif. Another first for 
Texaco Airplane Oil 


View of La Guardia Airport in New York City, 
world’s greatest, where upwards of 250 sched 
uled arrivals and departures take place 

day. Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc phot 
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DISTANCE greater than 5 complete round trips to the sun. Such 

was the amazing record of this country’s airlines during 1940. 

Of intense interest and importance to operators of planes of all types 

is the fact that more of the airlines flying this billion passenger miles 
used Texaco than any other brand. Fact is: 


MORE SCHEDULED AIRLINE MILEAGE IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND TO OTHER COUNTRIES IS FLOWN 
WITH TEXACO THAN WITH ANY OTHER BRAND 


The reason for this preference for Texaco Aviation Gasoline and 
New Texaco Airplane Oil is their proven efficiency and economy in 
actual operation, in all climates, at all altitudes. 

The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred in 
this field has also made it preferred in the fields listed in the panel. 

These buyers are enjoying many benefits. You, too, will find im- 
portant advantages when you use Texaco Lubricants and Fuels. 

Experienced aviation engineers will gladly assist you in the selection 
of Texaco Aviation Products, available at leading airports in the 48 
States. Phone the nearest or write: 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
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'Vormal Expansion 


of Airlines Urged 


U. S. airlines should be permitted to 
wry on replacement policies and to ex- 
and normally wherever consistent with 
f2fense needs, the transportation com- 
iittee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
xe United States said in a report on 
ec. 14. 
The report, entitled “Civil Aeronautics 
uring Preparations for National De- 
mse,’ pointed out that air transport, 
y expanding, can meet the increasing 
emands for swift transportation grow- 
ig out of the defense program, can pro- 
ide a larger reserve of airline equip- 
vent and crews for emergency military 
‘ansport, and serve other purposes. 
The airlines, along with other com- 
iercial flying, has done much to de- 
‘slop manufacturing, train workmen, 
evelop tools, and “has furnished a sub- 
antial part of the demand for aircraft 
iat has kept the industry in existence.” 
‘ie report said. 
1 “Continuation of the development of 
i'r transport and increased use of other 
+ommercial and private aircraft will help 
ashion the effects of future lessening 
, if the demands for military aviation.” 

added. 
‘| The decision of the Commercial Air- 
jaft Priorities Committee, whereby the 
Jjir Corps will receive certain equip- 
kent which was to go to the airlines, 
yappears to provide a reasonable recon- 
liation of the most urgent equipment 
leeds of both military and civil avia- 
ion,” the report said, adding, however, 
hat “it is of importance to both that 
uture developments under the Priorities 
oard’s plan be such as to permit ade- 
uate allocations of equipment to the 
firlines in order to enable them to carry 
|; normal development wherever con- 
, Stent with defense needs.” 
* Concerning airports, the committee 
f reed that where displacement of civil 
»y military is necessary, substitute fa- 
llities should be made available as 
uickly as possible by the federal gov- 
mment. 

In discussing the set-up of the Civil 
eronautics Authority, the report said: 
With the large increase in civil avia- 
on which has been taking place, spe- 
ial importance attaches to the duties of 
\ae Civil Aeronautics Administration re- 
iting to safety, particularly to those of 
te inspection service. In view of the 
mportance of this work, all needed fa- 
lities should be afforded the inspection 
‘}ervice and due care should be exercised 
}> insure its being maintained at a high 
jate of efficiency.” 
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“WA Captain Designs 
Improved Radio Range 


|Plans for an ©" "9 
aproved radio wm 


ht ee 








|3 known as the N-A-D-U radio range 


range beacon pro- 
ts four individual overlapping pat- 
, one for each quadrant, instead 
the two overlapping figure-8 pat- 
rns of the conventional radio range. 
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CCA Prohibited from Operating 
Interstate NY-Niagara Falls Line 


In a consent decree issued Dec. 
12 by U. S. District Judge Edward 
A. Conger, Canadian Colonial Air- 
ways was permanently prohibited 
from operating an intrastate New 
York-Niagara Falls service without 
first securing a CAB certificate 
therefor. 


CCA started the route in the 
summer without a certificate, claim- 
ing that the CAB did not have 
jurisdiction over intrastate service. 
The CAB later took the question 
to the New York Court. On Nov. 
28 the company suspended service 
on the route. 

The case will have an important 
bearing on any question which may 
arise in the future concerning simi- 
lar operations. However, all U. S. 
airlines except CCA have already 
expressed the opinion that the CAB 
should have jurisdiction. 

“Defendant, its subsidiaries, af- 
filiates, successors and assigns, its 
and their officers, agents, servants, 
employes and attorneys, all persons 
acting under, through, by, or in 


behalf of them or any of them or 
claiming so to act, are hereby per- 
manently enjoined, restrained and 
prohibited from engaging, directly 
or indirectly, in the carriage by 
aircraft of persons or property as a 
common carrier for compensation or 
hire” between New York and 
Niagara Falls, Judge Conger said, 
“unless prior to engaging in such 
carriage defendant shall have se- 
cured from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity and 
shall have obtained in respect of 
such carriage an air carrier operat- 
ing certificate . 

The decree noted that CCA “does 
not admit any of the allegations of 
the complaint herein otherwise than 
as admitted in its answer, nor does 
defendant admit that, except for its 
consent, plaintiff is entitled to the 
relief prayed in the complaint, or 
any relief.” 

CCA has abandoned the route and 
“states it has no intention to re- 
sume,” the decree stated. 





American Says $4,500,000 Yearly 
Mail Pay on System is Reasonable 


American Airlines believes that 
air mail pay of $4,500,000 per year 
for its system is fair and reasonable, 
according to testimony presented at 
the company’s rate hearing, held 
before CAB Examiner F. A. Law, 
Jr., Dec. 5-13. 

The hearing combined AA’s ap- 
plication for a readjustment of its 
pay on AM4-23, Albany-Los Angeles, 
with the CAB’s investigation into 
the company’s rates on all routes. 
AA is receiving 24¢ per mile on its 
transcontinental, and asked 32¢. 


Testimony concerning the $4,500,- 
000 figure was presented by C. R. 
Smith, AA president. According to 
an exhibit introduced by him, AA’s 
air mail pay totaled $3,846,357 dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1940. 

Assuming pay of $4,500,000, AA 
would show net income of $1,935,- 
684 for the year ending June 30, 
1941, Smith said. His predictions 
for this year (ending June 30) 
showed non-mail revenues of $19,- 
505,083 including mger revenue 


of $18,597,307 and express revenue 
of $593,815. Total operating ex- 
at $21,243,- 


penses were estimat 
131. 


In the year ended June 30, 1940, 
AA’s net income was $1,821,059, with 
total non-mail revenue of $14,056,- 
908, per | Repo passenger 
revenue and 846 express, an ex- 
hibit showed. 

Smith ay myn that the pre- 
diction for the year ending in June 
included operation of eight new air- 
planes. the company is unable 
to get delivery, incre service 
cannot be accomplished and there 
will be a smaller base over which 
to spread operating expenses, he ex- 
plained. 

Mail revenue, Smith said, is the 
airlines’ “most stable source of in- 
come.” He urged that AA not be 
paid less than is received by “com- 
parable carriers for comparable 
service.” Due to the unsettled in- 
ternational situation, he continued, 
comparable companies should have 
“equality of assured income,” point- 


ing out that passenger revenues are 
influenced by psychological factors 
which do not affect mail. 

Because there will be an “artificial 
scarcity of airplanes” in 1941, Smith 
stated that the company will prob- 
ably not be able to expand as much 
as was anticipated. Thus, he con- 
tinued, the company will be faced 
with increased expenses and an 
“almost static” operating picture. 
He said it was quite possible that 
—— capacity would be de- 
cre in 1941, compared with 1940. 

In deciding what rate is fair and 
reasonable, Smith expressed the 
opinion that the CAB should take 
into consideration the “uncertain 
financial and economic conditions” 
arising from the unsettled national 
and international situation. 

AA, he said, has lost men to ex- 
panding aircraft manufacturers, to 
the CAA and to machine tool plants. 
He added that the company’s exec- 
utive personnel has received offers 
of positions paying $25,000, $40,000, 
$50,000 and $75,000 per year. 

During the last five years, Smith 
explained, AA’s monthly mail in- 
come has increased slightly over 
$100,000, while during the same pe- 
riod operations have expanded over 
100% and the amount of money re- 
quired to break even has also in- 
creased over 100%. 

Other witnesses testifying at the 
hearing included Charles Rhein- 
$trom, AA’s vice president-sales; 
Ralph Damon, vice president-opera- 
tions; William Littlewood, vice 
president-engineering, and C. W. 
Jacob, assistant to the president. 


UAL Teaching Kit 


To help promote aviation in schools, 
United Air Lines is distributing for 10c 
per unit a complete “teaching kit,” de- 
signed for use in classrooms. The kit 
consists of a set of pictures on commer- 
cial aviation development, maps, and a 
complete teacher’s manual prepared by 
Prof. William A. Wheatley, United’s di- 
rector of school and college relations. 
The company reports that the kits are 
receiving wide distribution. 





Frye Tells of Plane 
Priorities at Hearing 


for KC-Denver Routes 


The first six Douglas DC-3 transports 
celeased for commercial operators by the 
Priorities Board will go to Transconti- 
nental & Western Air, Jack Frye, com- 
pany president, testified at CAB hearing 
Dec. 18 on applications of Braniff Air- 
ways, Continental Air Lines, TWA and 
United Air Lines for routes between 
Kansas City and Denver via various 
intermediate points. 

Following delivery of the first six to 
TWA, probably within a month, Eastern 
Air Lines will get five DC-3’s and Delta 
two, before TWA receives three more of 
the Douglas planes, Frye told Examiner 
Francis W. Brown, adding that deliveries 
of the remaining six of TWA’s order for 
15 would be subject to further approval 
of the Priorities Board. 

TWA will have sufficient planes and 
pilots to operate its proposed routes, 
Frye explained, and he pointed out that 
the company at present has 347 pilots, 
of which 303 are assigned to schedules, 
and 41 transport planes. Pilots trained 
for airline service but not now needed, 
he said, have been farmed out tem- 
porarily to training schools. be oe 

United Air Lines also will have enough Bi<«-- . 
planes and pilots for its proposed serv- ey 
ice, P. M. Willcox, secretary and assist- 
ant to the president, told the examiner. 
United, he said, owns 69 transport planes 
and has 31 on order with Douglas Air- 
craft Co., while company pilots total 185 
captains and 190 first officers. q 

Robert F. Six, Continental president, 
testifying on his company’s application 
for Denver-Salina-Topeka-Kansas City 
and for requested extension of AM-43, 
Wichita-Pueblo, from Hutchinson into 
Kansas City through Salina and Topeka, 
stated that if granted the cut-off his 
company will apply for consolidation of 
its routes AM-29 and AM-43. This would 
enable Continental to operate Denver- 
Salina-Kansas City service, he said. 

Continental is taking delivery of three 
new Lockheed Lodestars on Jan. 7, 8 
and 11, and has four more ordered, two 
for September delivery and two for 
October, Six stated. 

Company witnesses at the hearings 
which extended Dec. 10-19 included: 
Robert J. Smith, vice-president—oper- 
ations, and Charles E. Beard, vice-presi- 
dent—traffic, for Braniff; R. H. Herrn- 
stein, traffic manager, and C. C. West, 
Jr., vice-president—traffic and sales, for 
Continental; Charles L. Gallo, manager 
of schedules and rates, and C. A. Gress, 
assistant treasurer, for TWA; R. W. Ire- 
land, traffic manager, for United. 

Terrell Drinkwater appeared as coun- 
sel for Continental; Hubert Schneider 
for Braniff; Gerald Brophy and George 
Spater for TWA; Frank Sullivan and 
Paul Godehn for United; Jack Wynne 
and Ted Seaman for Mid-Continent Air- 
lines, intervener; John Wanner and John 






















































































Sarber for CAB. 


UAL Is Awarded Mail |: 
Stop at Philadelphia 


The Civil Aeronautics Board on Dee. 
19 announced that it had designated 
Philadelphia as an air mail stop on 
United Air Lines’ AM1, New York-San 
Francisco. UAL previously served the 
city on a passenger-property basis. 

United’s present mail pay of 17.5 
per mi. on AM1 was extended to cover 
the new service. On the basis of 100% 
performance, additional annual mail pay 
would total $10,731, according to esti- 
mates. 

The CAB said the record shows “it 
would be more practicable and econom- 
ical to meet the needs of the postal 
service for additional air mail schedules | 
to and from Philadelphia by designating 
as mail trips for that city flights which 
are already utilized by the Post Office 
Dept. for the transportation of mail 
between the west and New York, and 
which now make non-mail stops at 
Philadelphia. To establish additional 
schedules over the connecting services 
of TWA and PCA would entail costs far 
in excess of those anticipated by the 
applicant, plus the disadvantages of 4 


connecting service.” 











Again as in 1917 we stand at the crossroads of a national emergency. But in 1941 cross- 


roads are sky roads where Douglas Airplanes speed the nation’s communications. Thanks 
to our airlines, industrial centers are now only hours instead of days apart. That means 


getting things done for national defense. Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 
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MCA AWARDED 34c 
MAIL PAY ON AM48 


lad Asked 40c; CAB Disagrees With 
Company on Salary 


, Allocations 


‘In a Civil Aeronautics Board deci- 
‘on released Dec. 16, Mid-Continent 
Mrlines was awarded air mail pay of 
Mc per airplane-mile on AM48, the 
jmpany’s new Twin Cities-Kansas 
ity Des Moines-St. Louis route. 
.The rate is based on the first 300 
. of mail, or fraction, plus 2.5% of 
ach rate for each additional 25 Ibs., 
; fraction, applied on direct airport- 
p-airport mileage. MCA had sought 
jc per mi. on the first 100 lbs. The 
saminers’ report had recommended 
ic. 

(The Board founda that the “total 
gst per yr. (operating expenses) would 
¢ $281,737.35, or 58.6c per airport-to- 
xport mi. The petitioner estimates 
zat its non-mail revenue on route 48 
yl be $117,959.99, or 24.55c..., which 
i cludes an estimated increase in 
jvaffic as a result of the Lodestars 
,hich will only partially meet the in- 
eased oost thereof. 

,i"In view of the continued rapid 
‘owth in the demand for air trans- 
‘prtation and the use of the larger 
2d more comfortable Lodestars on 
pute 48, we think a greater amount 
traffic will be stimulated on this 
ute than that estimated by peti- 
We find that petitioner's re- 
estimates are too conservative 





ms as compared with Electra oper- 
i4ons.” The rate will be re-examined 
, ter the company has had experience 
; (th Lodestar costs, the CAB said. 
['The decision noted that about Nov. 
; the salary of Thomas F. Ryan III, 
(CA president, was to be raised from 
200 to $15,000 per yr., and that on 
ug. 1, the company hired an addi- 
yal vice president at $10,000 per yr. 
W. W. Howes, former First Assistant 
jstmaster General—ed. note). 
r“In view of the facts of record re- 
)prding the functions to be performed 
py the new vice president, we do not 
piieve that such expenditure is con- 
ptent with economical management 
. petitioner’s system,” the CAB said. 
| Dne-half of the increase in the presi- 
}mt’s salary and one-half of the salary 
i: the new vice president was charged 
' route 48 in petitioner’s estimates. 
i 1e record shows that the salary of 
1.200 being paid at the time of the 
(-aring to petitioner’s president is con- 
‘jerably less, and that the increase 
ary of $15,000 is somewhat higher, 
jan that paid to the presidents of 
carriersope rating a comparable 
Pileage. While the entire increase 
Annot be attributed to the additional 
‘fPleage involved on route 48, it is 
foar that the president’s duties and 
iSponsibilities would be substantially 
®larged.” 
\,The Board ruled that $3,000 “should 
vi included in the operating expenses 
argeable to route 48 applicable to 
Fe president's salary. In view of our 
‘jor finding with respect to the salary 
p; the new vice president, we will dis- 
Czard this item in the determination 
S,a rate for route 48." 
EDiscussing equipment, the Board said 
tvat imcrease in size “ought to im- 
, pve the economic position of the 
tferation rather than to make it 
: It ought not to increase the 
‘jt burden on the government for the 
H fovision of a given amount of service.” 


Traffic Controller Posts Open 


pplications for positions as $2,000- 
ear junior airway traffic controllers 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
nm are again being received by the 
S. Civil Service Commission. 

nformation regarding the examina- 
and proper application forms may 
obtained at any first or second class 
st office, or from the U. 8S. Civil 
urvice Commission, Washington, D. C. 
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Examiners Favor Wichita-Tulsa for 
CAL; Say KC-New Orleans Not Needed 


Recommendation that Continental 
Air Lines be granted a 125-mile exten- 
sion of its route 43, Wichita-Peublo, 
from Wichita to Tulsa, and that the 
applications of Kansas City Southern 
Airlines, Mid-Continent and Braniff 
for Kansas City-New Orleans and 
Wichita-New Orleans routes be denied 
was made by CAB Examiners Francis 
W. Brown and John Belt on Dec. 20. 

In recommending Wichita-Tulsa, the 
examiners pointed out that transporta- 
tion facilities between the cities are 
poor. “There is no direct rail service 
...and the shortest schedules by way 
of existing rail routes require more 
than seven hrs. for the trip, although 
the cities are only 125 mi. apart,” they 
said. 

Connecting airline service is available 
via connections at Kansas City or OKk- 
lahoma City, but requires a flight of 
393 mi, via the former and 267 mi. via 
the latter. “The proposed line would 
result in a saving of about 50% in 
mileage and 61% in fare over the 
existing service via Oklahoma City, and 
66% in mileage and 69% in fare over 
the existing service via Kansas City,” 
the report said. 

The cost of the service to the govern- 
ment in mail pay, estimated at about 
$50,000 yearly, “would be outweighed 
by the advantages accruing to the pub- 
lic from the operation,” the examiners 
found, adding that airways aids would 
cost $87,600 plus $19,700 annual main- 
tenance. 

Operation of the route by Conti- 
nental would better serve the public 
interest than operation by Braniff, 
Brown and Belt found. “This opera- 
tion could be conducted with equip- 
ment presently owned by Continental, 
with no increase in the cost of opera- 
tions otlHer than the out-of-pocket 
costs resulting from the operation of 
the extension,” they said. “The Tulsa 
extension would avoid the necessity of 
layovers of equipment and personnel 
at Wichita now necessary on flights 
from Denver. This operation would 
enable Continental not only to pro- 
vide facilities for the local traffic be- 
tween Wichita and Tulsa, but also for 
the through traffic which might be de- 
veloped west of Wichita.” 

In recommending denial of KCS’s 
and MCA’s Kansas City-New Orleans 
applications, the examiners noted that 
service is now available between those 
points via TWA and Chicago & South- 
ern, with connections at St. Louis. 


The proposed route, they said, while 
affording single-company service, 
“would not effect any substantial sav- 
ing either in time or flight mileage. 
It would appear to be unsound to grant 
authority to an applicant to engage 
in air transportation over a proposed 
route designed to supply through serv- 
ice as against existing service rendered 
by two or more connecting carriers 
until it has been shown that the con- 
nections provided in good faith have 
over a reasonable period of time proved 
inadequate. There has been no show- 
ing in this case that the present facili- 
ties between Kansas City and New 
Orleans are inadequate, and on the 
contrary, the record shows that gooa 
connections are provided at St. Louis 
on traffic moving between those cities.’ 


Concerning the Wichita-New Or- 
leans line sought by Braniff, the report 
pointed out that service is also avail- 
able between those cities over Braniff 
and Eastern, with connections at Hous- 
ton, only 167 mi. longer than over the 
proposed route. It is also possible to 
go via St. Louis. While air travel be- 
tween Wichita and New Orleans over 
the connecting services is light “the 
record does not indicate that the ab- 
sence of traffic is due to the lack of 
direct service but rather to the fact 
that there is no substantial demand 
for additional transportation facilities,” 
the report said. 

The routes would not be justified on 
the basis of the service which would 
be provided to the intermediate points, 
it continued. “The establishment of 


a north-south air service connecting 
the communities covered by the ap- 
plications here involved would, of 
course, be of some value to those cities. 
However, the population which would 
be served by the route is not large. 
Each of the intermediate stops, with 
the exception of Tulsa, is a compara- 
tively small community and the sav- 
ings in travel time which would re- 
sult from establishment of the line 
would be made available to a compara- 
tively small number of persons. As 
such, a heavy government expenditure 
would not be justified.” 

Cost to the government in the form 
of mail pay for Kansas City-New Or- 
leans would be at least $350,000 per 
yr., while Wichita-New Orleans would 
run $230,000, the report said. Estab- 
lishment of airway aids over the for- 
mer line would cost $407,500 plus 
$92,680 annual maintenance; on the 
latter $424,100 plus $87,010. 


All American Asks 
43¢ Base Mail Rate 
for Pick-up Routes 


All American Aviation Inc., which 
operates five air pick-up and delivery 
routes radiating from Pittsburgh, filed 
application with Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Dec. 10, asking base rate of 43c per 
airplane mile for mail loads not ex- 
ceeding 100 pounds, with 10% increase 
over such base for each additional 100 
pounds or fraction thereof. Total operat- 
ing costs per revenue mile from Aug. 
12, when company began operation 
under CAB authorization, through Octo- 
ber have averaged 48.lc, but it is sub- 
mitted that after the first year’s opera- 
tion a rate of 43c will provide reason- 
able return on capital investment since 
economies will be effected shortly as 
result of experimental and development 
work. 

The applicant indicated that it has 
spent more than $60,000 on experimental 
and development work which “undoubt- 
edly will continue to represent a sub- 
Stantial item of expense until the air 
pick-up becomes more general in use 
and a market for the equipment is 
created among other airlines . . . As this 
work has necessarily represented an in- 
separable part of operations and will 
continue to do so until the demand 
for the equipment justifies its independ- 
ent manufacture, the petitioner feels 
it should be allowed to re- 
capture a reasonable amount of this 
cost, and requests that the Board make 
an allowance of 5c per revenue mile 
for this purpose.” 


All American anticipates that it will 
commence express service on all routes 
before Jan. 1, 1941, and explains that 
although at this time it is unable to 
determine the revenues to be derived 
from express, “it is reasonable to as- 
sume that any increase in operating 
costs . . . will be at least set off by the 
revenue obtained.” 





Western Air Files Two 
New Route Applications 


Passenger, property and mail 
routes between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, and between Los 
Angeles and Sacramento, via Bakers- 
field, Visalia, Merced and Stockton 
have been applied for by Western 
Air Express. 

WAE stated that the proposed Los 
Angeles-San Francisco operation 
would probably “result in some di- 
version of the traffic received by 
United Air Lines over a portion of 
its Route 11, but it is believed that 
reasonable and fair competition over 
the route will create an offsetting 
advantage by stimulating business.” 





3,000,000 Passengers 

American Airlines on Dec. 10 be- 
came the world’s first air transport 
company to carry 3,000,000 passengers, 
Charles A. Rheinstrom, vice-presi- 
dent-sales, has announced. First 
revenue passenger was carried by 
American Apr. 1, 1927. 

Rapid acceptance of air transporta- 
tion by the public in recent years 
is reflected in American's record: 
approximately 10 years were required 
to attract the first million passengers, 
two years and seven months for the 
second million, and little more than 
a year for the third million. 








Waterman Airlines 
(Continued from Page 1) 








During the first three years with 
four-engined equipment, losses of 
$417,940, $521,910 and $472,450, re- 
spectively, are expected, before U. 
S. mail pay and interest. Passengers 
are estimated at 2,400, 3,600 and 
4,500, respectively. 

It is understood that if Waterman 
is successful in securing the route, 
it will have a joint operations and 
maintenance base at New Orleans 
with American Export Airlines, 
which is seeking a line from New 
Orleans to the Canal Zone. 


Waterman’s balance sheet as of 
Dec. 6, 1940, showed assets of $75,- 
808.29, including cash in bank of 
$50,000 and organizational and ex- 
perimental expense of $25,808.29. 
Liabilities include accounts payable 
to Waterman Steamship Corp. of 
$25,808.29 and common stock (10,000 
authorized, 500 issued), $50,000. 

“The applicant estimates that its 
additional capital requirements, if 
the application is granted, will be 
approximately $600,000 for twin-en- 
gined planes and approximately 
$1,000,000 for four-engined planes,” 
the application stated. “All such 
additional capital requirements will 
be furnished to the applicant by the 
steamship corporation either through 
the purchase of additional shares of 
capital stock of the applicant or 
through loans or by a combination 
of such methods. The capital re- 
quirements of the applicant can be 
furnished by the steamship 
corporation without additional finan- 
cing by the steamship corporation.” 

Officers of the airline include: E. 
A. Roberts, president and director, 
who is also president and director 
of the steamship corporation; Ly- 
man S. Peck, vice president and 
general manager, who has been in 
aviation since 1917 and who was 
with Pan American Airways until 
1939; Waverly B. Garner, vice presi- 
dent and director, who is vice presi- 
dent, traffic manager and director 
of the parent company; H. L. Arens, 
assistant to the president and di- 
rector, who has been with the par- 
ent since 1934 and who engaged in 
investigation and research on the 
proposed airline route; H. C. Slaton, 
secretary, treasurer and director, 
holding same positions with parent; 
C. B. Waterman, director, who is 
vice president and director of parent; 
Daniel E. Ellis, operations manager, 
who entered aviation in 1917, was 
with Pan Am, the CAA and who is 
now on active duty in the Air Corps, 
and Emile Rackle, communications 
superintendent, who has been in 
charge of the steamship company’s 
communications system for the past 
three years. 

The airline gives its address as 
Merchants National Bank Bldg, 
Mobile, Ala. 
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for the Navy's Largest 


The greatest fleet of four-engined patrol bombers in the 
world is now being built by Consolidated for the United 
States Navy. These PB2Y’s, the largest airplanes in Navy 
service, are also the most powerful. Like the hundreds 
of two-engined PBY’s which have blazed the trail before 
them, each of these new four-engined patrol bombers 
will rely on dependable Pratt & Whitney power... 
Twin Wasps with two-speed, two-stage superchargers. 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE THREE DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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eeder Bus Lines, 
Extend Air Service 


to Three’ Towns 


A method by which additional 
ommunities will be furnished with 
airline service, through the medium 
of bus transportation to the nearest 
irport, has been inaugurated by 
United Air Lines, in cooperation 
with Pennsylvania - Central and 
Northwest. 

Arrangements have been made 
with bus companies to furnish serv- 
ice, similar to present limousine 
service between downtown offices 
and city airports, as follows: Be- 
tween Canton and Akron, O.; Shaker 
Heights and Cleveland, and Tacoma 
and Seattle. Akron, Cleveland and 
Seattle are airline stops. Canton- 
Akron is operated jointly by UAL- 
PCA, Tacoma-Seattle by UAL-NWA 
and Shaker Heights-Cleveland by 
UAL exclusively. 

Under the arrangements, local bus 
companies contract to operate an 
airline “limousine” service between 
these respective points at certain 
hours of the day. During the re- 
mainder of the day, they serve their 
regular bus routes. If the bus com- 
pany carries six passengers at $1 
each, it keeps the entire $6. It is 
guaranteed a minimum of $2.50 per 
trip. 
It is pointed out that under the 
arrangement, passengers can reach 
Akron, Cleveland or Seattle from 
the nearby off-line towns as quickly 
as the Chicago airport can be 
reached from downtown Chicago 
points. 

If general airline expansion is not 
possible because of national defense 
requirements, this method may as- 
sume increasing importance in ex- 
tending service to communities near 
scheduled stops, it is felt. 


CAB Delays Re-Routing 
of PAA Atlantic Service 


Pan American Airways Co. has been 
denied permission to re-route its trans- 
Atlantic service for the winter until 
hearing has been held and decision 
reached on company’s application of 
Oct. 29 which seeks authority to operate 
westbound flights from Lisbon to New 
York or Baltimore, via Bolama, Portu- 
guese Guinea; Port of Spain, Trinidad; 
and San Juan, Puerto Rico, from Dec. 
1, 1940, to May 1, 1941, and from Dec. 
1, 1941, to May 1, 1942. 

Pending final disposition of the earlier 
petition, PAA on Dec. 11 requested an 
exemption from provisions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act which prohibit the car- 
rier from using Bolama, Port of Spain, 
San Juan, and Hamilton, Bermuda, as in- 
termediate points on westbound flights 
from Europe, and from provisions pro- 
hibiting omission of Horta, the Azores, 
as a scheduled stop on eastbound trips. 
CAB stated that PAA has “furnished 
no facts in support of said application 
for exemption which would permit the 
Board to find that present enforcement 
is or would be an undue burden on 
applicant . . . or not in the public in- 
terest.” 


TWA Photo Award 


Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., will offer a trophy and $100 prize 
in a photographic competition as part 
of its annual contest for newspaper 
and magazine writers. All awards are 
to be submitted by Feb. 15, 1941. The 
photo award will be for the “most 
outstanding” picture taken of a com- 
mercial transport plane during 1940 
and this contest is open to syndicate, 
newspaper and magazine photograph- 
ers. Details for the photo and writers’ 
competition may be obtained from 
Theon Wright, director of public rela- 
tions and publicity of TWA, Kansas 
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Picture Story of the Central American Air Route Struggle 


Below and on the opposite page are photos and maps 
illustrating the spirited competition for airlines: in Cen- 
tral America. Not included in the general map at top 
on opposite page is the proposed route of Waterman 
Airlines whose application to CAB, just made, is re- 
ported in this issue. Pan American Airways, American 
Airlines, and American Export Airlines—and now 
Waterman—are involved in the scramble for airline 
penetration below the Mexican border. Pan American 
is engaged in protecting the territory it has held almost 

exclusively. Purchase of TACA airlines in five Central 


1. Charles E. Matthews, left, vice president in charge 
of operations of the TACA system, and Lowell Yerex, 
TACA’s founder, snapped at Tegucigalpa, Honduras, sys- 
tem headquarters. 

2. A TACA Lockheed 14 loading at Tegucigalpa as 
viewed from the terrace restaurant in the airport termi- 
nal. With passenger fares a cent a mile lower than Pen 
American Airways, TACA offers passenger competition 
between San Salvador and San Jose, Costa Rica, and will 
soon extend to the Canal Zone. 

3. Sherman “Snark” Wilson, TACA pilot who is now 
piloting for Yerex’s new British West Indies Airways out 
of Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

4. Calvin H. Merriam, 
snapped at San Salvador. 


5. Bugene LeBaron, honor graduate of Harvard Law 
School and general counsel for TACA during the last five 
years. 

6. A tri-motor Ford, rebuilt for freight service, is being 
repaired at TACA’s Tegucigalpa base. Company's prin- 
cipal maintenance base is at San Jose. 


7. TACA’s sales office in Guatemala City which would 
be closed if TACA is eliminated from Guatemala. It has 
one of the few lighted airline signs in Central and South 
America. 

8. TACA’s terminal and offices at Tegucigalpa. 

9. E. R. “Tubby” Silliman, special representative for 


~ D D : arn On nO presiden of 


secretary-treasurer of TACA, 


American countries by American Export Airlines, and 
the plans of Export to link up the TACA system with 
the U. S. port of New Orleans, are an important factor 
in the rivalry. Both Export and American Airlines have 
found Pan American to be a bitter opponent. 

The existing TACA system, which will be part of 
American Export upon approval by CAB, is shown in 
the lower map on opposite page. Photos below were 
taken by the editor on a recent air trip through Cen. 
tral America. The story of the Central American ex. 
pansion plans appeared in AMERICAN AvIATION for Dee. 


1, 1940. 
Ee 
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Aerovias de Guatemala, S. A., organized to compete wit 
TACA in Guatemala. 

10. The terminal at Guatemala City, 
DCc-3. 

11. The attractive and well furnished airport termins 
at San Jose, one of the finest in Central or South Ameria 

12. A. E. Sinclair, sales manager for Pan Am’s westem 
division, based in Mexico City. 

13. At the San Salvador airport in El Salvador, a sig 
indicates flying hours to various points—eight hours fiy- 
ing time to the U. S., 41 hrs. to Buenos Aires. 

14. A DC-2 sold by Pan American to Aerovias @ 
Guatemala, S, A., in which Pan Am has 30% interest, @ 
freight and passenger service in Guatemala. Note Guatt 
malan registration letters. 

15. Jay Wilson, senior Pan American 
Guatemala. 


16. At Guatemala City the Pan Am and TACA hangat 


showing a PA 


representative = 


are adjacent. TACA’s contract in Guatemala expit 
Feb. 1. 
17. The vine-covered terminal at San Salvador, Pa 


Am uses this government terminal. TACA has its own @ 
opposite side of field. 

18. At Tegucigalpa, PAA uses the government termini 
shown at left. Behind at right is TACA’s terminal anf 
beyond that are the TACA hangars and base. 
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19. The airport terminal at Managua, Nicaragua, sé 
by PAA and TACA. 
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Along the Lines 


UAL & WAE Arrange Tours Alo 
Southwest Scenic Route—All-expe 
side trips to Death Valley, Boulder D: 
and Grand Canyon operated out 
Las Vegas, Nev., by Riddle Scen 
Tours have been arranged by Uni 
Air Lines and Western Air Express fi 
air travelers attracted to the Las Veg 
vacationland desert region. Detail 
tour literature has been distributed 
travel agents who will receive 10 
commission on the air transportatid 
provided the tour is a complete rou 
trip and that the non-airline portid 


equals 20% of the total cost of tl 
tour 

EAL Flies 26 Round Trips Dai 
Washington-New York—‘‘All you ne 


is your watch,” an Eastern Air Lin 
folder informs Washingtonians, su 
gesting that on the hour from mornir 
to late at night “there's a Silverlin 
taking off for New York.” Both wa 
Eastern planes now depart every é 
minutes or oftener during commuti 
hours for a daily total of 26 rour 
trips along the world’s busiest airlar 

No Winter Schedule Reduction f 
Northwest—Northwest Airlines Ww) 
continue to operate its present num 
ber of schedules throughout the wig] 
ter, Croil Hunter, president, announc 
in November. This is the first time { 
company’s history that operations ha 
not been curtailed to meet the usu! 
seasonal traffic slump 


TWA Stratoliners Serve Philadelph 
& Pittsburgh—TWA Stratoliner servis 
was extended into Philadelphia ar 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 1, to bring the tw 
cities an hour and a half closer by a 
to Kansas City and the west coas 
Since last July the craft have be¢ 
high-flying between California ar 
New York with intermediate stops f 
Albuquerque, Kansas City and Chicag 
and between Kansas City and Ne 
York with one stop at Chicago. Stra 
liner service to the Pennsylvania citie 
however, will be operated in a wester) 
direction only: eastbound flights wi 
continue with three intermediate stop 


Air Hostesses on All PCA Routes 
With the advent of air hostesses alo 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines’ Detrol 
Sault Ste. Marie route, Dec. 10, hostel 
service is now provided throughot 
the company's system. 


Canadian Airways Merges Division 
The Prince Albert and Edmonton di 
sions of Canadian Airways have b 
combined into a new Northeast Di 
sion headquartered in Edmonton. Né¢ 
superintendent of the unit is W. 
Windrum, veteran northland pilot. 


UAL Expands Los Angeles & Chica 
Offices, Plans Cleveland Commissary 
Increased space for its traffic and ge 
eral offices in Los Angeles has be 
obtained by United Air Lines throug 
lease of a corner building at Sixth ag 
Olive Sts. The transaction, accordi 
to Homer J. Merchant, regional traf 
manager in LA, involved $175,000.. 
In Chicago, United has leased add 
space in the Palmer House and w 
increase ite traffic office at 23 E. Mo 
roe to twice the present length.. 
Plan for construction of a $51,000 con 
missary-kitchen at Cleveland airpd 
is reported by Don Wilson, d.t.m. 











FORMER NAVY FLYER 












Financial And Public Relations Man 
Available to Serve An Air Line Or 
Manufacturer in Similar Capacity 

Experienced in industrial sports 
publicity. Has arranged and promoted 
such programs on a national scale as 
part of organization’s public relations 
policy. Now advisor and consultant in 
securities and finance Knows New 
York Stock Exchange and S. E. C. 
work Fifteen years continuous ex- 
perience. Formerly Commissioned Navy 
Pilot Not subject to draft. Moerried, 
three children, Honor college graduate. 
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Fortnightly Review 
(Continued from page 1) 


> long-range flying boats, airplanes capable of carrying scores 
> passengers across the Atlantic? Today Britain’s empire air 
‘rvice is operating 95% of the pre-war routes, but the service 
sketchy and the passengers are very few. How much easier 
1e conduct of the present war would have been had the Empire 


2en closely knit with a real network of air services. What a 
aining backlog for pilots and operations personnel! 
In the United States, we, too, have lessons to learn. In 1938 


ongress created the independent Civil Aeronautics Authority 
hich was split up in 1940 through inept political muddling in 
'ashington. For two full years we have fiddled along until now, 
ith the nation going on a war-time basis, commercial aviation 
ust take a back seat temporarily for military requirements. 
The Civil Aeronautics Authority provides an interesting case 
istory in government leadership—case history of lost opportun- 
ies. One entire year was taken up in hearings and reports on 
vandfather certificates for the airlines, a job which Congress 
rtually made easy and which could have been cleared up within 
month. Golden days and golden weeks were used up in 
‘ganizing the machinery for a ponderous mechanism that never 
aite started moving in full gear. 

After two and a half years the United States is still without 
comprehensive policy on civil aviation. After two and a half 
»ars nothing has really been done to reform the obsolete and 
otchety rate structure for mail. During two and a half years 
ere was very little airline expansion permitted. And now, in 
41, with two and a half golden years gone by, the nation has 
oved into a new era—an era of unprecedented military air- 
aft production and defense preparation—and commercial avia- 
on must get by as well as it can “for the duration.” 

Only a week or so ago there appeared a lengthy report on 
‘andfather certificates for a number of small airlines in Alaska. 
was prepared by Ray Stough, director of the Economic 
ureau. We have nothing against the report; doubtless it was 
itirely necessary and has accomplished a great deal. But it 
typical of the waste of time of supposedly important people 
ho failed to realize that air transportation was not quite 
the realm of 1805 canals and 1835 railroads. 

Mr. Stough went to Alaska in the summer of 1939. He held 
great many hearings in a short time. When he returned his 
»sk was piled high. His report has just now been issued. We 
» not know who sent Mr. Stough to Alaska and we have no 
iticism of his work on the Alaskan report, but the all-important 
ct is that the director of the most important economic unit of 
e Civil Aeronautics Authority (now the Civil Aeronautics 
yard), has spent valuable time on a report which should have 
en done by some one other than a bureau director. Why was 
supposedly important official side-tracked from vitally im- 
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portant economic work in Washington for an Alaskan study 
which could very well have been handled by some one else? 

The entire procedure since 1938 reminds us of a couple of op- 
portunists who went out to see a circus on the outskirts of a city. 
They saw great crowds going into the circus and side-show tents 
but noted the absence of peanut stands. Being promoters, they 
visualized great profits in a good peanut stand, so they promptly 
got in touch with a contractor and gave an order for a nice big 
brick building to be erected at once. The promoters surveyed 
the crowd and figured that if they sold one bag of peanuts to 
every second person on the grounds, they could make a big 
profit. They had everything figured out to a tenth of a cent. 
The contractor rushed materials out to the site, and within 
twenty-four hours the imposing peanut stand was built and ready 
for opening. But the circus moved on to another town during 
the night and when the promoters arrived the next morning to 
open up for business, not a soul was on hand. 

The CAA has spent plenty of time building for the future and 
not enough time in getting things done for the present. While 
the director of the Economic Bureau was fiddling around with 
Alaska, the docket was jammed up, hearings were delayed, 
examiner’ reports were slow, and the whole mechanism appeared 
to be geared for a timeless entity. Today the Civil Aeronautics 
Board is not even included in the conferences on national 
defense. Meantime we have not had a forward-looking program 
for commercial aviation, the mail rate structure is unchanged, 
and only a few new route miles of airlines have been opened 
up. The curtain has gone down on commercial aviation’s act 
and the orchestra is now playing for military aviation. 

Commercial aviation is vitally necessary for national defense. 
Instead of 340 or so transport planes, we should have had hun- 
dreds more. Instead of a few persons being carried back and 
forth between the United States and South America—a pitiful 
handful of passengers, in truth—we should have been hard at 
work developing air transportation all through that area. Instead 
of no air freight lines in the United States, we should have been 
encouraging various enterprises of an experimental nature. In- 
stead of a shortage of pilots, we should have made it possible for 
the airlines to train thousands more than they have. In short, 
the nation has been woefully handicapped by the lack of a 
genuine program for commercial air transport expansion. Today 
is too late, for commercial transport planes are difficult to get 
under the defense program. It should have been done yesterday. 

It is a case history in inept leadership. The first CAA chair- 
man was a business man, a manufacturer of candy mints, a man 
who was well-intentioned but completely befogged in his job. 
The second chairman was Robert H. Hinckley, who had a tre- 
mendous opportunity—and missed. The third chairman is 
Harllee Branch, who was the first chairman of the body who ap- 
parently had read the Act and had an understanding of his job, 
a man who has been trying hard to make up for lost time with 
what’s left of the once-independent and powerful CAA. But 
the golden opportunities for air transport expansion in 1938-40 
are gone for good. A new act is on the stage. 


Congratulations 


N JANUARY 9 the first “Union Station of the Air” will 

open in New York City. It is the most pretentious down- 
town airline terminal in the world—a $5,000,000 monument to air 
progress. It is a milestone in the development of the industry. 
To the handful of men who have pioneered the enterprise, we 
extend a hearty salute: Paul Brattain of Eastern Air Lines, Stick 
Randall of TWA, Johnnie Walker of United, Vic Chenea of Pan 
American Airways and Charlie Speers of American. These men 
have devoted valuable hours to planning and bringing to fruition 
this architecturally beautiful and utilitarian structure which 
stands as a daily reminder to the nation’s greatest city that air 
transportation is growing—and growing rapidly. 


Take Out the Trimmings 


T HE trans-Atlantic air link which Pan American Airways pro- 
vides to Europe’s only neutral port of Lisbon is a vital life- 
line. Passage by air is at a premium and mail loads are heavy. 
The sole steamship line is booked up far in advance. 

We have been wondering, therefore, why Pan American hasn't 
stripped its large flying boats of all the excess trimmings such 
as compartments and berths and provided an honest-to-goodness 
air transportation service across the Atlantic in these times when 
it is so badly needed. Only a handful of passengers can now 
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American Aviation 


be carried under the best conditions. Every additional seat pro- 
vided means a business mission speeded or an envoy’s valuable 
time saved. It is the one great opportunity to demonstrate what 
the airplane can do on over-ocean hops. 

How many of these passengers in this trying period really care 
about berths? How many care for luxury? For a decade the 
domestic airlines operated transcontinentally without sleeper 
planes and passengers in a hurry had no complaint about sleeping 
in reclining chairs. Passengers now crossing the Atlantic have 
only one object in mind—to get across as quickly as possible re- 
gardless of comfort. Why not turn the flying boats into utility 
carriers with extra seats replacing all of the needless extra weight 
now involved in berths and compartments? Perhaps Pan 
American has sound reason for continuing to operate as it does. 
If there is no sound reason, then we commend this plan to Pan 
American and the government for immediate study. 


Irony 


HE McGraw-Hill Publishing Co, publisher of Aviation, has 

finally been disabused of its contention that it has exclusive 
use of the word “aviation” as a title to a publication. The United 
States Court of Appeals in the District of Columbia affirmed on 
December 16 a decision by the lower court that American Avia- 
tion Associates, Inc., publisher of AMERICAN AVIATION, was not 
infringing on the trade mark of the McGraw-Hill concern. In 
fact, the Court of Appeals went so far as to state that the McGraw- 
Hill trade mark was invalid. Few court decisions have been so 
overwhelmingly decisive as this one. 

American Aviation Associates did not ask for or initiate the 
three-and-a-half year legal controversy. It considered the legal 
fight unnecessary and bad sportsmanship. Two courts have sup- 
ported this attitude. Last February, Aviation had this to say 
about the case (and, incidentally, the only mention that it has 
seen fit to make): “We believe it is sufficient for us to point out 
that the title Aviation is a registered trade mark and its first use 
dates back to 1916. That in 1937, when the first announcement of 
the contemplated publication of AMERICAN AVIATION was issued, 
we protested against the use of the title upon the advice of compe- 


| tent attorneys that it was in legal conflict with ours, and it was 


only after a year of attempts to iron out the matter amicably with 
no success, and the accumulation of written evidence of confusion 
in the minds of many of our readers and advertisers, and incon- 
veniences and losses to some of them because of the similarity 
of titles, that we felt compelled to start suit to right what we 
considered a definite wrong.” 

It must be a blow to McGraw-Hill, therefore, that after carry- 


| ing on needlessly a costly legal controversy, to find that the U. S. 


Court of Appeals has ruled that not only was there no infringe- 
ment but that McGraw-Hill’s registration of the word “aviation” 
is invalid, and adds this decisive statement: “The defendant, then, 
has not infringed the ‘trade mark,’ for the plaintiff has no trade 
mark either under the statute or the common law.” The complete 
decision, as was the decision of the lower court, will be found in 
this magazine. 





Capital Notes 


AS THE 77TH CONGRESS moves in on the heels of the 76th, it bears 
the burden of the second and heavier chapter of the defense program. 
Last year, leaders on Capitol Hill accomplished the difficult task of con- 
vincing the membership of the urgency and need of a strong defense 
force. This time, appropriations for planes and ships and guns are ex- 
pected to be approved as a matter of routine whatever the cost. And now 
we shall be providing not only for our own defense, but for Great Britain 
as well. Indeed, the two have become synonymous in Washington. 

_ Appropriations are no longer the focus of attention. The new 
Congress is prepared to face instead the problem of organizing the 
production and resources and manpower of the country to get the 
most for the money in the shortest time. Speed of production and 
sacrifice are the poetic definitions of the objectives toward which all 
major legislation will be aimed. In the language of business, Con- 
gress can be expected to consider first: 


PROGRESS OF DEFENSE: Before the regular appropriations bills are 
cleared, Congress is planning a thorough investigation of full circum- 
stances surrounding the spending of the money made available last year. 
The record of the War and Navy Departments and the Defense Commission 
will be laid bare—some of it behind closed doors to protect our “military 
secrets”—and manufacturers will be called to explain any evidences of 
delay. Special committees will spring up to investigate different aspects 
of the general picture. The Wheeler Committee, for example, has already 

the groundwork for an overall inquiry into such operating details 
a patent pools, price controls and licensing agreements, confident that 
$50,000 will be supplied to cover an exhaustive hearing. 


REORGANIZATION: From these investigations, many suggestions will 
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Agreement Reached 


on U. S.-Canada Lines 


The U. S. and Canada have put 
into effect an agreement, good until 
Dec. 31, 1942, concerning the opera- 
tion of various air services across% 
the border, the State Departmen 
announced Dec. 11. 

Under the terms of the agreement, 
U. S. carriers will operate Bangor- 
Moncton service, Buffalo-Toronto, 
from Windsor, Ont., to any point or 
points in the U. S., and from Great 
Falls to Lethbridge. Canadian air- 
lines will operate New York-To- 
ronto, and from Detroit to any point 
or points in Canada. 

Terms were agreed upon at a con- 
ference in Ottawa, held last Sep-| 
tember, attended by CAB officials 
and representatives of the Canadian 
government. 








emerge designed further to change the present organization of the defense, 
program. The President himself has already started the trend by ap- 
pointment of his “super-council;” others will follow, although as yet the| 
exact nature of the administrative changes cannot be predicted. With-; 
drawal of procurement from the War and Navy Departments is among; 
the advance suggestions. 

LABOR RELATIONS: Appointment of Sidney Hillman to the new 
defense board is interpreted as a gesture toward organized labor, an in- 
vitation to join the higher council and cooperate. But labor sentiment; 
runs high and several powerful members of both houses have indicatedj 
that they have no confidence in Hillman’s policy of voluntary arbitration 
without legislation. A bitter fight is thus ahead which may lead to rigid 
regulation of labor relations in defense industries—aircraft among the first. 
In any case, it is fully expected that labor will be called upon to keep 
the factories at full steam seven days a week. Knudsen has deplored the 
weekend “blackout” and Knudsen has been designated head man. 


TAXATION: The new tax bill is expected to come through by spring) 
and to dig deeper into the corporate as well as the personal pocket. Purely’ 
domestic government projects will suffer as every effort is made to con- 
centrate funds on defense needs—airports, planes, ships, industrial worker 
housing, strategic bridges, stock piles . ‘ 

COMMERCIAL AIRLINES are expected shortly to receive allocations 
of planes from the Priorities Board to meet anticipated temporary re- 
quirements for the immediate future. Late last month, the Board met 
to reconsider the situation and modify the earlier “freeze order” holding’ 
up deliveries of equipment until more accurate estimates of need could) 
be presented by the Air Transport Association. Now additional data is 
being compiled which will form the basis of final release early this month. 


As the first frantic exeitement began to die down, it became ap- 
parent that the airlines would be accorded more consideration than 
was at first expected. Now the industry is confident that although 
expanded operations will be curtailed, immediate needs and emer- 
gency requirements will be met. Meanwhile, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board told AMerican Aviation Datry that it would proceed as usual 
to consider applications for new routes and that “no change in 
policy is anticipated under present conditions.” 

THE WAR DEPARTMENT continued efforts to speed up procurement! 
of aircraft by augmenting top-flight civilian personnel, relieving the load} 
on Judge Patterson who was elevated to the newly-created post of} 
Undersecretary of War. Although his successor as Assistant Secretary has 
not been named as we go to press, two special assistants to Secretary| 
Stimson were appointed, one—Robert A. Lovett—to concentrate on avia-} 
tion problems. i 

Mr. Lovett, who comes to Washington from a New York brokerage| 
firm, served in the Naval reserve air force during the first World War.| 
John J. McCloy, New York lawyer, was named to handle other problems 
of a more general nature. 

The aviation training program of the Air Corps will be greatly ex-| 
panded soon after the first of the year. Plans are now underway to} 
encompass additional civilian schools in the pilot training activity, as 
well as to create new schools both military and civilian. Similarly, wider 
training of mechanics and of aeronautical maintenance engineers will be 
effected. 
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the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, |) 
used to publish. 

The editing has been commendable}) 
and the book should find many followers. I 
Pictures predominate throughout, and 
perhaps the authors will find it ad-|] 
vantageous to add more text matter injj 
future editions since the amount in this}/ 
first edition is rather scanty. There have}j 
been many picture books of aviation, 
but the pictures in this ohne have been 
more carefully selected and tell a more 
complete story than in other such ef- 
forts. Every aspect of commercial, civil 


Aero Bookshelf 








YOUNG AMERICA’S AVIATION ANN- 
UAL, Edited by Frederick P. Graham 
and Reginald M. Cleveland. Robert M. 
McBride & Co., 116 East 16th Street, 
New York City. Profusely illustrated. 
$2.00. 

This is a textual and pictorial survey 
of this year’s advances in aviation in 
the United States. The authors, both of 


whom are on The New York Times, plan 
to issue the volume annually. In a sense 
it takes the place of an annual book for 
young people which Howard Mingos, of 


and military aviation has been well cov- 
ered. To the legion of American youth 
who avidly read everything they can} 
get on aviation, this book can be well 







commended. 
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Discussing plans for the Light Air- 
plane Exhibition, to be held in the 
National Sportsmens’ Show, Grand 
“Central Palace, New York, Feb. 15-23, 
‘are Chairman Alfred B. Bennett 
right), and Committeemen O. P. He- 
om (center) and Charles W. Strong. 
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Don E. Brown, son of Joe E. Brown, 
screen star, is a flying cadet at the 
Army Air Corps training detachment 
tat the Cal-Aero training center, On- 
tario, Cal. Brown attended the Uni- 
‘versity of California at Los Angeles, 
where he was president of his class, 
and holds a commission as lieutenant 
in the infantry reserve. 

































































_ The 1,000,000th air express shipment 
wf 1940 was the above 45-Ib. package 
of airplane engine parts sent by 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., to Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., 
Santa Monica, Cal. Railway Express 
Agency states 1940 is the first year in 
jwhich shipments have reached the 
,000,000 mark. Shown left to right are 
A. Schmidlin, REA general agent, 
Paterson; E. V. Carkhuff, TWA express 
glerk, and J. B. Finnin, REA agent, 
LaGuardia Field, N. Y. 


Shown above are Maj. Orsini de 
Araujo Coriolano, technical director of 
Navegacao Aerea Brasileira, S. A., Bra- 
zil’s first national airline, and Orrin 
J. Whitney, president of O. J. Whitney 
Inc., aeronautical exporters and con- 
ultants. The airline, Organized with 
Grazilian capital under the auspices of 
the Brazilian government, is buying all 
its equipment from the American com- 

ny, including two twin-engine 

echcrafts and one _ single-engine 
Beechcraft. It is expected that the 
company will start operations early in 
1941, with Rio de Janeiro as one ter- 
minal and possibly Fortoleza as the 
other. 


ls 
Defense Council Handbook 


4 A 46-page Handbook of the Advisory 
Sommission to the Council of National 
Defense, dated Sept. 1940, has been is- 
jued from the office of the assistant sec- 
"etary, Federal Reserve Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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It’s Done With 
MIRRORS 


American Airlines is distributing to 
4,000 barber shops what is believed to 
be the first calendar ever printed in 
reverse for the benefit of barber shop 
patrons. All letters and figures on the 
calendar are reversed but appear cor- 
rectly when reflected in a mirror. 

So in 1941 the barber shop patron 
who always has had a difficult time 
trying to figure out what day it is when 
he gazes into the mirror while having 
his hair trimmed, will find a calendar 
designed for his convenience. Instruc- 
tions on how to hang the calendar ac- 
company each copy. 

The idea of the barber shop calendar 
originated with Howard Kurtz, Ameri- 
can’s supervisor of reservations and 
ticket offices. 

American is reaping considerable 
newspaper publicity as a result of the 
novelty. 

For general consumption, the airline 
has distributed a large number of the 
calendars printed in the orthodox man- 
ner. Both editions are illustrated by 
12 reproductions of natural-color Koda- 
chrome photographs by Ivan Dmitri. 


Aero Booklists Ready 


Two aviation booklists have been pub- 
lished by the American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 N. Michigan, Chicago, (1) Aero- 
nautic Training for National Defense: 
material dealing with aeronautics from 
the standpoint of piloting, maintenance 
and ground work, giving emphasis to 
recent government publications, trade 
literature and magazine articles; (2) 
Engineering Defense Training: aeronau- 
tical engineering, industrial management, 
machine shop practice, naval architec- 
ture and marine engineering. 


Pamphlet on Aviation Deafness 


A pamphlet entitled “Aviation Deaf- 
ness—Acute and Chronic,” has been pre- 
pared under copyright by the American 
Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill., having been reprinted 
from the Archives of Otolaryngology. 
Sept. 1940. The article was written by 
Paul A. Campbell, M.D., flight surgeon, 
Chicago, and Maj. John Hargreaves, 
M.D., flight surgeon, U. S. Army. 





AEROPLANE INSTRUMENTS (Part 1): 
E. Molloy, general editor, and E. W. 
Knott, advisory editor; Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co. Inc., 148 LaFayette St., New 
York, N. Y.; 132 pp.; $2. 


This book, compiled by “a panel of 
experts,”” is the second volume in the 
20-volume “Aeroplane Maintenance and 
Operation Series’’ published under the 
general editorship of E. Molloy, with 
E. W. Knott as advisory editor. 

One of the book’s outstanding fea- 
tures is the detailed treatment given to 
the installation and maintenance of the 
Sperry Gyroscope. 

The Sperry artificial horizon and the 
Sperry directional gyro, as well as the 
various types of airplane instruments 
manufactured by Smith's Aircraft In- 
struments, are also discussed. 


AIRSCREWS (Part I); E. Malloy, Gen- 
eral editor; E. W. Knott, advisory edi- 
tor; Chemical Publishing Co. Inc., 148 
LaFayette St., New York, N. Y.; 132 
pp.;$2. 

One in a series of 20 volumes on air- 
plane operation and maintenance, this 
book contains a thorough discussion of 
the de Havilland controllable-pitch air- 
screw and hydromatic airscrew, serving 
as a guide to both the ground engineer 
and air mechanic. 

The detailed operations entailed in 
dismantling, servicing and reassembling 
component parts have been described 
with numerous diagrams and specially 
staged action photographs, while a sep- 
arate section deals with the electrical 
control employed in connection with the 
hydromatic airscrew. 

The volume presents a clear picture 
of the underlying principles upon which 
the controllable-pitch airscrew operates, 
the author showing in graphic form the 
mechanical justification for its use. 
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Folks Worth Meeting— 


Prominent among the number of 
airline executives licensed as com- 
mercial pilots and radio operators 
is G. T. Baker, president of National 
Airlines, who in early November 
established a new west-east trans- 
continental speed record piloting a 
standard Lockheed Lodestar 2,357 
miles from Burbank, Cal., to Jack- 
sonville, Fla., in 9 hours and 29 
minutes. 


Born in Chicago, Ill., shortly after 
the turn of the century, Ted early 
felt the attraction of things aero- 
nautical while witnessing exhibition 
performances by pioneers of the air 
at Grand Park, though opportunity 
to enter the young industry did 
not come until the late twenties. 


With U. S. entry into the first 
World War, Ted enlisted in the 
Army Tank Corps where he served 
until honorably discharged Dec. 31, 
1918. The post-war adjustment 
period found him working in the 
U. S. Forestry Service in Montana 
and as a ranch hand, but back in 
Chicago after several years, he 
followed an opportunity to distrib- 
ute planes and opened a salesroom 
in the business section of the me- 
tropolis. 

By 1929 National Airlines System, 
forerunner of the present National 





Airlines Inc., was inaugurated, offer- 
ing charter and barnstorming serv- 


ice in and around Chicago. Not 
satisfied with the limited oppor- 
tunity of charter business, Baker 


investigated territories for a new 
airline and on Oct. 15, 1934, his Na- 
tional Airlines Inc., began opera- 
tions between St. Petersburg and 
Daytona Beach, Fla. via Tampa, 
Lakeland and Orlando, with one 
single-engine aircraft, which in five 
months was replaced by two tri- 
motored crafts. 

The Lockheed Lodestar which 
Ted flew back himself from the 
Burbank factory in record time is 
one of three ordered to handle Na- 
tional’s increasing traffic. 
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FLIGHT 7, by Robert E. Johnson. Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 449 4th Avenue, 
New York City. 242 pp. $2.00. 


aviation for 
first with the Boeing Aircraft 
Corp. at Seattle, 
and then with 
United Air Lines 
where he is di- 
rector of pub- 
licity and adver- 
tising. The book 
is one of a series 
of “Career 
Books” which 
Dodd, Mead has 
published and 
tells the story 
of a fictionalized 
character by the 


Bob Johnson has been in 
12 years, 





name of Joe 
Larkin who wanted to get into airline 
work. Larkin’s experiences form the 


background to a very complete picture 
of airline maintenance and operation 
with a few exciting incidents to en- 
liven the story. While the characters 
are make-believe, they are a composite 
of real life young men and the author 
has done a very creditable job of mak- 
ing facts interesting through the fic- 
tional approach. The Boeing School of 
Aeronautics, a United Air Lines’ in- 
stitution, and the airline itself, are promi- 
nent throughout. The book should be of 
great interest to boys and young men 
who are thinking of their future ca- 
reers, and should be an inspiration to 
those who have chosen or want to 
choose air transportation for their life 
work. 


TRANSATLANTIC PILOT, by Frederic 
Nelson Litten. 307 pages. $2.00. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. 

This is an interesting fiction story for 
“older boys,”’ written by an author who 
is an engineer and who has traveled ex- 
tensively by air. Although the book is 


said to contain “sound areonautics,” 
readers who are past the “older boy” 
stage would do well to keep their 


tongues in their cheeks when reading 
about the pilot who, at 22,000 ft., trans- 
fers from a smaller plane to a strato- 
sphere ship, in which all occupants are 
unconscious because the air-conditioner 
failed. 

The book tells the story of “Trans- 
American Airlines,’’ which seems to oper- 
ate over a goodly portion of the United 
States, and which is attempting to enter 
the trans-Atlantic field. The going is 
tough until Hero Johnny Caruthers 
straightens everything out. For “older 
boys” it should provide good reading. 


LANDING LEGS, WHEELS AND 
BRAKES; E. Molloy, general editor 
and E. W. Knott, advisory editor; 
Chemical Publishing Co. Inc., 14 
LaFayette St., New York, N. Y.; 122 
pp.; $2. 


The object of this volume is to help 
the ground engineer do everything pos- 
sible on his part to insure “happy land- 
ings” for his pilots. 

The book deals with the maintenance 
and repair of the Lockheed Airdraulic 
Oleo Leg, the Vickers Oleo-Pneumatic 
Shock Absorber Strut, Turner Oleo- 
Pneumatic and Pneumatic Landing Legs 
and the Dowty Oleo-Pneumatic Shock 
Absorbers and Tail-Wheel Units, Dun- 
lop, Bendix and Palmer Brakes. 

Compiled by a panel of experts and 
including 129 illustrations, the work 
gives typical examples of compression 
legs, such as those used on 
Vega Gull and the D. H. Moth-Minor 
where these components have been de 
signed by the respective airplane manu- 
facturers. 

Under the heading of 
Brakes and Tyres,” 
and Bendix systems are dealt with from 
the practical viewpoint of installation 
maintenance and repair 


“Aeroplane 


WEATHER PREDICTION, by Maj. R. M 
Lester; Chemical Publishing Co. Inc. 
148 LaFayette St., New York, N. Y. 
256 pp.; $4.25. 


Translating meteorological concepts 
into non-technical language to show the 
amateur weather watcher how to predict 
with some accuracy approaching weather, 
Maj. Lester explains how data is gath- 
ered for weather bureau reports, how 
weather research is being carried into 
upper regions of the stratosphere, how 
international observers coordinate theif 
activities, how instruments are used and 
weather maps made, how different types 
of weather form and develop, how clim- 
ates are caused and how they change. 

Narrative is clarified by 47 photo 
graphs, charts and maps, and a supple 
mentary chapter discusses briefly 
weather in war-time with particular ref- 
erence to air-raid weather. 

Though of doubtful value to reader 
with a basic training in meteorology. 
this volume should prove helpful ® 
those seeking elementary understanding 
of atmospheric phenomena and 
meanings. 


the Percival | 


the Dunlop, Palmer | 
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Purchase of Marquette by TWA is 
Approved by CAB in Split Decision 


In a split decision, the CAB on 
Dec. 19 approved the acquisition by 
TWA of all issued and outstanding 
capital stock of Marquette Airlines 
and of the assets and business of 
Marquette, including its certificates 
of convenience and necessity. 

Marquette’s route, which is at 
present being operated by TWA on 
a temporary basis, runs from De- 
troit to St. Louis via Toledo, Day- 
ton and Cincinnati. 

In its original decision issued sev- 
eral months ago, the Board had re- 
fused to approve the purchase on 
the grounds that the proposed pur- 
chase price was too high, adding 
that certificates should not be used 
as “speculative security.” 

The Board’s Dec. 19 decision was 
split, Chairman Harllee Branch and 
Member Oswald Ryan approving, 
George Baker approving but filing 
a separate opinion, Edward Warner 
dissenting, and Grant Mason not 
participating. 

The approval, however, is auto- 
matically revoked if, in another 
proceeding pending before the 
Board, Marquette’s certificate is ter- 
minated (proceeding referred to 
concerns whether Marquette was a 
U. S. citizen during the “grand- 
father” period—ed. note). Until 
that proceeding is closed, the pur- 
chase price and stock of Marquette 
must be placed in escrow. 


Price Is $313,333.33 


Branch and Ryan noted that, ac- 
cording to recent changes made in 
the terms of the sale by the two 
companies, “the acquisition may 
now be approved for a minimum 
consideration of $313,333.33 as con- 
trasted with the original minimum 
price of $473,333.33.” 

The majority stated: “While we 
believe that the Board reached the 
correct result in the first instance 
in the light of the evidence then 
presented and the purchase price 
then proposed, further reflections on 
the issues raised in this proceeding 
leads us to the conclusion that in 
passing upon the reasonableness of 
the price the Board should take in- 
to consideration all types of values 
which are in fact elements in the 

ing of the exchange value of 
property. It is clear that in the 
sale of the age | of an airline 
the value of the right to operate 
the route is an element which the 
parties necessarily take into con- 
sideration in determining the price 
which they are willing respectively 
to receive and pay.” 

It would be unrealistic, Branch 
and Ryan said, “for the Board to 
consider a purchase transaction as 
though such a value (the value of 
the route) did not exist and was not 

en into account. Insofar as the 
recognition of such value involves 
an element of value not included 
within the language previously 
quoted from the Board’s earlier 
opinion in this case, our opinion 
must be regarded as inconsistent 
with that opinion.” 

ga tew of he “uhstontiol volume 
0 c developed by TWA during 
the first 2% months of its operations 
(of the Marquette route), it is clear 
that the route has an extremely high 
traffic potential,” they said. 

“As the record now stands,” they 
continued, “the purchase price 
which the Board found excessive in 
its former opinion has been reduced 
r amount of $160,000—a reduc- 
tion of one-third in the price. Also 


Yiim 


a provision of the former contract 
for the payment of a commission of 
$35,000 on account of services which 
the Board found to be of a vague 
and limited character has been 
eliminated (payment to Sigmund 
Janas, president of Canadian Col- 
onial Airways—ed. note). 


“In view of these facts now of 
record and the further evidence of 
operating results under the lease, 
we are unable to conclude that the 
new price exceeds the value of the 
tangible properties transferred to an 
extent dl ce would make the trans- 
action inconsistent with the public 
interest.” 


Disagree on 2 Points 


The $225,000, plus the $103,333.33 
already paid to John McKelvy, 
Marquette backer, is not excessive, 
the majority said, adding that “we 
cannot, however, agree that this 
price should be increased by the 
further proposals, first, to pay Mc- 
Kelvy $10,000 ‘to meet outstanding 
liabilities of Marquette’ or, second, 
to allow Marquette to retain the 
proceeds from the sale of equipment 
previously owned by it, and we 
conclude that such payments would 
be excessive and inconsistent with 
the public interest.” 


Member George Baker said he 
concurred with the majority be- 
cause: (1) “I believe it is in the 
public interest to have this route 
operated by TWA, and (2) I believe 
the amount to be paid by TWA is 
not so great as to be beyond the 
range of managerial discretion.” 


Baker added, however, that “it 
seems desirable to point out that if 
the Board does in the future regu- 
late the earnings of TWA .. . the 
certificate in this case cannot be 
conceived to have any such value 
as the purchaser now appears to 
put upon it.” 


In dissenting, Edward Warner 
said: “I . . . still hold to the view 
expressed by the Board in its earlier 
opinion upon the matter of value 
in certificates in connection with the 
conditions of transfer of a carrier’s 
operations. If, as the Board held, it 
is not consistent with public interest 
to allow the transfer of air carrier 
properties under conditions involv- 
ing the payment of substantial com- 
pensation for the bare certificate 
‘ ., the terms now proposed are 
as clearly contrary to the public 
interest as were those of five months 
ago. a 


LaGuardia Airport Space 
Commanding High Rentals 


Demands for space in the adminis- 
tration building at La Guardia Field 
have sent rentals soaring from the usual 
$2 a sq. ft. rate to as much as $100 and 
caused the development of additional 
room. 


Five New York City firms, among 
them the tenant paying the $100 rate, 
have taken newly-available space in 
or near the rotunda of the main build- 
ing renting at an aggregate of $6,000 
annually. Quarters until recently as- 
signed as a pressroom have been leased 
to American Airlines at $5 a sq. ft. 
Reporters will be accommodated in a 
new room being built on the lower level 
of the terminal. 

No plans are under way for the con- 
struction of new buildings at the air- 
port, although Eastern Air Lines has 
applied for quarters and the next struc- 
ture will probably be tenanted by that 
company. 
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SKYWAY CLOSER TO THE SUN 


TWA 4-Engine Stratoliners fly higher—up 
there, the air is calmer, flight is smoother, 
travel faster. With supercharged cabins for your 
comfort aloft, these great 33-passenger ships 
bring new luxury to winter air travelers along 
the Skyway closer to the Sun. 


FASTEST, SMOOTHEST FLIGHTS 


Only 3 Stops Across the Nation! 


TWA Stratoliners span the nation, from Los Angeles 
to New York, in only 13 hours, 45 minutes—only 
15 hours, 38 minutes from New York to Los Angeles. 


Information, Reservations : 
Call Your Travel Agent or 
IWA Representatives Everywhere 


2. {\ TWA ) 
ROUTE OF THE STRATOLINERS TRANSCONTINENTAL 


_—_ 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 





FIRST SUCCESSFUL PICKUP MAY 3, 1918 by 
Godfrey L. Cabot in Boston Harbor 


OPEN LETTER, 
ALL RAILROADS OF AMERICA 


GENTLEMEN: 


There is evidence that the U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment will soon authorize aircraft transportation of all 
first-class mail thereby depriving Railroads of revenue 
now derived. 


Adoption of the inexpensively operated ““CABOT 
PICKUP DEVICE,”’ with a Certificate from the 
C. A. B., will permit retention by the Railroads. 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


ST 



































approved by U. S. Post Office Department 99% 
successful, August 8, 1930 


successfully refueling aircraft in full flight, 
June 22, 1929 


demonstrated to British Air Ministry, in Eng- 
land, 1931 


to prove practical for night use in 1931 at Nor- 
folk, Va., also for building pickup, heart of city. 


CABOT AERIAL PICKUP 


Aero Pickup Service Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1929 


P. O. BOX 713 NORFOLK, VA. 
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AIR CARRIER RECORD 


(C. A. B. Applications, Hearings, Dockets) 











Hearing to Change Boston-Maine Name 


Brief hearing was held Dec. 9 on application of Boston-Maine Airways Inc. for 
certificate amendment to reflect change in company name to Northeast Airlines 
Inc. S. J. Solomon, B-M vice-president, told Examiner Berdon Bell that the proposed 
name is more descriptive of the territory now served and intended to be served by 
the carrier than the former title. Since the name has already been changed in the 
company’s state charter, he said, Northeast Airlines is in effect now operating under 
‘a certificate issued in the name of Boston-Maine Airways. Motion of Northwest 
Airlines Inc. to intervene in the proceeding was denied by the examiner. In a 
ystatement for the record, Seth Richardson, Northwest counsel, explained that the 
‘similarity in names would confuse the public and prove damaging to Northwest, 

ut no evidence was offered. 

C & S Withdraws St. Louis-Detroit Application 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines has been permitted to withdraw its application 
or St. Louis-Evansville-Cincinnati-Dayton-Toledo-Detroit. 

WAE Files for Interventions 

Western Air Express has filed motions to intervene in the following actions: 
(1) application of TWA for Los Angeles-San Francisco; (2) application of Pacific 

cast Airlines Inc. for Sacramento-Los Angeles, via Stockton, Modesto, Merced, 


resno and Bakersfield. 
Exemption for Tri-State 


Tri-State Aviation Corp. has been exempted from provisions of its certificate 
issued July 31, 1940, requiring company to renew operations within 120 days (by 
iNov. 28, 1940), the exemption continuing in effect until May 15, 1941. CAB order 
stated that “Tri-State has been unable to provide for necessary alterations to air- 
ycraft presently owned by it, or to procure any other equipment with which to 
qinaugurate the air transportation service (property only) required by 
yeertificate,” and that enforcement of the provisions “would be an undue burden 
yupon Tri-State by reason of the limited extent of and unusual circumstances affect- 
jing its operations.” 

i PCA Asks Pittsburgh-Cincinnati Non-Stop 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has filed application for passenger, property and 
mail route between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. Complete story on Page 27. 

PAA Application for Exemption Denied 

CAB has denied application of Pan American Airways Co. requesting exemption 

to permit re-routing of trans-Atlantic operation. Complete story on page 
WAE Seeks LA-San Francisco, LA-Sacramento 

Western Air Express has filed application for passenger, property and mail 
«routes between Los Angeles and San Francisco, and between Los Angeles and 
Sacramento, via Bakersfield, Visalia, Merced and Stockton. Complete story on page 


18. 
All American Files Rate Application 
All American Aviation Inc. filed application Dec. 10 asking base mail 
43c per airplane mile. Complete story on page 18. 
1 PAA Amends Mail Rate Application 
‘ Amendment to rate application of Dec. 28, 1939, was filed by 
‘Airways Co., Dec. 11. Complete story on page 27. 
: Continental Moves to Intervene 
Continental Air Lines has filed motion to intervene in action of TWA to include 
‘Topeka, Salina and Hutchinson, Kas., as intermediate stops on AM-2. 
PAA Allowed to Intervene in TACA Purchase 
Pan American Airways Inc. has been granted permission to intervene in pro- 
ing involving application of American Export Airlines Inc. for acquisition of 
‘ACA, S.A. 
i 


rate of 


Pan American 


EAL Non-Stop Service Approved 
CAB has approved intention of Eastern Air Lines to inaugurate non-stop service 
tween Charleston, S. C., and Richmond, Va., and between Richmond and Phila- 
elphia, effective Dec. 20. 

TWA Allowed to Buy Marquette 
TWA has been granted permission by the CAB to purchase Marquette Airlines. 
omplete story on page 25. 

Wichita-Tulsa Favored; KCS, Braniff, MCA Denied 

CAB Examiners Francis Brown and John Belt, in a proposed report, have 
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MCA Rate Set on AM48 

The CAB has awarded Mid-Continent Airlines air mail pay of 34c per mi. on 

4M48, Twin Cities-Kansas City, Des Moines-St. Louis. 
Waterman Airline Files 

Waterman Airline, Inc., steamship subsidiary, has filed 

Orleans-San Juan route. Complete story on page 1. 
UAL Gets Philadelphia Mail Stop 

United Air Lines has been granted an air mail stop at Philadelphia on AM1. 

Complete story on page 16. 
Denver-Kansas City Route Hearing 

Hearing was held Dec. 10-19 before Examiner Francis W. Brown on 
tions of Continental Air Lines, Braniff Airways, TWA and United Air Lines for 
routes between Kansas City and Denver via various intermediate points. Mid- 
Continent Airlines was present as intervener. Complete story on page 16. 

PAA Asks Approval of Davis Directorates 

Application for approval of interlocking relationships of Norman H. Davis as 
director of Pan American Airways Inc., Pacific Alaska Airways Inc., Pan American 
Airways Co. (Del.), Pan American Airways Co. (Nev.), Pan American Airways 
Corp., and Tennessee Central Railway Co., has been jointly filed by Davis and the 
PAA carriers. 


application for a New 


United to Resume at McChord Field 

Notice of intention to resume regular service to McChord Field, Tacoma, Wash. 
on or about Jan. 1, 1941, has been filed by United Air Lines. McChord, an estab- 
lished field of Army Air Corps, has not been used by United since Sept. 1, 1938, 
but the carrier was informed by Post Office Dec. 7 that the War Dept. has author- 
ized use of the field for commercial air transportation. 

REA Interlocking Relationships 

Railways Express Agency Inc. has filed supplementary application requesting 
withdrawal of earlier petitions for approval of interlocking relationships involving 
Van Dyck Fort, David L. Gray and Marion J. Wise. 


Calendar of Hearings 
Jan. 8—All American Aviation Inc., amend certificate to include additional 
intermediate stops and reroute certain flights through Harrisburg, Pa. 





Card Seeks Railroad 


Interest in Pickup 


An advertising campaign in efforts 
to interest the railroads in seeking air 
mail and express pick-up contracts is 
being planned by A. W. Card, presi- 


Going Up Again 


REV. PASS. MILES 
(at LIONS) 
20 





dent of the Aero Pickup Service Cor- 
poration, Norfolk, Va. The company 
holds patents on the “Cabot Pickup 
Device” first used in refueling air- 


craft in flight in New York in 1929. 


Card has ap- 
plications pend- 
ing before the 
Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board 
certificates 
convenience and 
necessity for 
three air mail 
pick-up lines in 
Virginia. He 
was formerly as- 
sociated with 
Godfrey L. Ca- 
bot, of Boston, 
former NAA president and president 
of Aero Pickup Service Corp. from De- 
cember, 1929, until July 25, 1940, when 
Card bought out Cabot’s interests and 
became president. 

Believing that it is just a matter of 
time until all first class mail will be 
carried by air, except where this is a 
physical impossibility, Card has writ- 
ten to railroads suggesting that they 
to 





Card 


























Revenue passenger miles for October: 


115,474,262 70,221,520 


for Oct. 1939, representing an increase 


compared with 


























































































































mmended award of Wichita-Tulsa to Continental, and denial of New Orleans- i . 
° _ go into air mail pick-up business 
it - = 
oS fF ny ian pong to Kansas City Southern, Braniff and Mid protect their revenue from mail of 64.44%. Ten-month total for 194: 
° sources. Card’s own proposed system 890,525,153 compared with 551,690,659 for 
Mayflower Suspends covers the area between Norfolk and 1939, representing an increase of 61.42%. 
- Mayflower Airlines has been granted permission to suspend service over its Roanoke, Norfolk and Staunton, and Oct. 1940 passenger volume increased 
oute until Mar. 31, 1941. Mayflower’s operations are seasonal, company flying on Washington and Roanoke, with about 6.39% over Sept. 1940. (Air Transport 
. charter basis during the winter. 25 cities and towns to be served. Association figures). 
J 
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Complete story on page 18. 
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American Aviation for January 1, 1941 


Pan Am Amends Rate Application 
for Daily trans-Atlantic Service 


Pan American Airways Co. in 
July, 1941, will be in position to 
operate six round trips weekly be- 
tween the U. S. and Europe, non- 
stop, when desirable, between Ber- 
muda and Lisbon, the company 
stated in amendment to its mail rate 
application filed with Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Dec. 11. PAA in- 
dicated it has recently been advised 
by Boeing Aircraft Co. that aircraft 
on order will be delivered on dates 
permitting the addition of third and 
fourth weekly round trips in April, 
a fifth in May, and the sixth weekly 
round trip in June. Proposed win- 
ter schedules will be operated on a 
twice-weekly basis, December- April. 

As set forth in company’s original 
application of Dec. 28, 1939, the Post- 
master General has indicated that 
additional flights which PAA might 
operate would be designated for 
transportation of U. S. mail, sub- 
ject to availability of appropriations. 

Rates sought for the future serv- 
ice are $21,600 for each of the first 
two trips, $13,800 for the third, 
$9,000 for the fourth, $8,500 for the 
fifth, and $8,000 for the sixth, for 
maximum outbound mail load of 
1,600 pounds, plus existing rate of 
$4 per pound in excess of such load, 
regardless of the route flown. A 
year ago PAA had asked $21,600 for 
each of the first two trips, $14,100 
on the next two, and $12,800 on the 
last two, but reductions are possible 
because of the unusual war busi- 
ness, the new application pointed 
out. 

Foreign Mail Problem 

Discussing the problem of foreign 
mail revenue, the company disclosed 
that, as result of the war, collections 
have not proceeded normally and 
“as of Aug. 31, 1940, there was still 
uncollected from foreign govern- 
ments, as shown by figures furnished 
by the General Accounting Office of 
the U. S., a total of $1,294,798, for 
transportation of their mail on the 
trans-Atlantic route. 

“The importance of this source of 
revenue to the applicant is indicated 
by fact that for the 12 months end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1940, sums accrued on 
applicant’s books as representing the 
charges to foreign governments. . . 
amounted to 35.3% of applicant’s 
total indicated revenues, including 
U. S. mail pay. While the drain on 
company’s cash position from these 
large uncollected accounts . . . has 
been lessened through advance pay- 
ments made by the U. S., the appli- 
cant remains contingently liable to 
the U. S. in respect of the bulk of 
payments so made.” 

The air carrier, unlike the steam- 
ships, is precluded from dealing di- 
rectly with foreign governments, or 
from taking steps on its own part to 
enforce collection for mail service. 
In case of the trans-Atlantic opera- 
tion, mail service is offered to for- 
eign governments by the Postmaster 
General who then collects payment 
from those governments for the 
carrier’s account. Unless collections 
are expedited, PAA indicated that 
prudent management would require 
setting up a reserve against the for- 
eign accounts and an equivalent ad- 
dition to the payment needed for 
transportation of U. S. mail on the 
outbound trip. 

A clarifying order retroactive to 
Jan. 18, 1940, is sought in the appli- 
cation to protect the company from 
Possibility of reduced payments re- 


sulting from removal of certain mail 
by government authorities at Ber- 
muda starting last winter. Since the 
carrier is required to furnish plane 
space for all mail handed over by 
the Post Office for Europe, and since 
space available for passengers is 
reduced by amount of mail placed 
on aircraft irrespective of whether 
such mail is later removed at Ber- 
muda, the position is taken that no 
reduction should be made in com- 
puting payment for outbound mail 
from U. S. that was removed at 
Bermuda. 


Penn-Central Seeks 
Pittsburgh-Cincinnati 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has 
filed application with CAB for a 
263-mile non-stop passenger, prop- 
erty and mail route between Pitts- 
burgh and Cincinnati. 

The company plans to use Doug- 
las DC-3 planes, of which it now 
has 13 in operation, with 11 addi- 
tional on order for delivery four in 
March, one in May, and six between 
June and September 1941. 


ADVERTISING 
EAL Selects Campbell-Ewald 


Eastern Air Lines has appointed 
Campbell-Ewald Co. of New York Inc. 
as advertising agency, with immediate 
plans including promotion of all-expense 
tours along the company’s routes, par- 
ticularly toward Florida and Mexico. 

T. Park Hay is joining the agency, 
continuing as EAL’s account executive. 


ATA Insurance Ads 


Part of the educational campaign of 
the Air--Transport Association is the 
“What Six Life Insurance Presidents 
Say About Air Travel” ad appearing in 
Newsweek Dec. 9, and in Time Jan. 20. 
Of 26 large life insurance companies 
reached by ATA for information regard- 
ing policy on coverage of persons who 


are patrons of scheduled airlines, 10 
reported no restrictions whatever, 12 
require that the policy holder's air 


travel be not excessive, one has as yet 
issued no policies to air travelers for 
the full amount of its maximum pub- 
lished limit, and three did not wish to 
make a statement. 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., 
handling the account. 


Honorable Mention to UAL 


United Air Lines has been awarded 
honorable mention in the annual com- 
petition for selection of the year’s direct 
mail leaders, sponsored by the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association. The ma- 
terial submitted was prepared by 
United's advertising department and 
used in mailings to airline prospects. 


New York, is 





Airline Personnel 











ERSONNEL changes in the New York 

traffic staff of United have included 
the transfer of Carl Murray, former 
outside salesman, to take charge of 
the mercantile classification in UAL's 
San Francisco office; transfer of James 
A. Wotton to Newark as traffic repre- 
sentative, succeeding E. L. Dare, now 
eastern representative of United's air 
mail-express department; transfer of 
Rene Tallichet from reservations to 
the counter staff; transfer of R. C. 
Bergin, formerly chief counter man in 
New York, to the same position in San 
Francisco; transfer of H. Ward Gash, 
counter salesman, to Denver as an 
outside salesman, appointment of Ed- 
ward J. Byrne, former counter sales- 
man, to have charge of UAL’s Penn- 
sylvania Hotel ticket office, and em- 
ployment of Chester R. Young as 
counter salesman. 


Newly employed TWA first officers 
are Richard C. Merrick, Orrin O. Keifer 
and David Halperin, all based at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

First Officer 
L. J. Steene of 
American and 
Miss Helene 
Smith of Arling- 
ton, Va., sister 
of Radio Singer 
Kate Smith, 
were married on 
Dec. 9. A na- 
tive Ro- 
chester, Minn., 
Steene is based 
at Nashville. 

Millard E. 
Temple of Pan 
Am recently was transferred to Rio 
de Janeiro for flight duty from com- 
munications at Miami. 

With start of a new passenger agent 
training program, United has named 
Fred Brown, formerly passenger agent 
at Chicago, as instructor for its Chi- 
cago school. Brown was a high school 
teacher for five years before he joined 
UAL. 

TWA has announced the following 
transfers among first officers: W. R. 
Pryor and H. J. Kachner, Pittsburgh 
to New York; O. J. DioGuardi, Kansas 
City to NY; C. W. Shildberg, J. Romeis, 
G. Nichols, E. McCoy and J. S. Kail, 
KC to Burbank, Cal.; J. T. Keller and 
W. J. Hadden, St. Louis to Detroit; 
V. Chakerian, KC to San Francisco. 


Carl Hansen, formerly dispatching 
for American in Washington, has been 
transferred to Tucson, Ariz., for the 
Winter months. 


Geraldo G. de Aquino recently was 
promoted to the rank of senior pilot 
in the Pan American system. 


New employes with TWA include 
John M, Hunt, radio technician; Lowell 
S. Reed and Donald Flanders, drafts- 
men; E. O. Klose, flight superintend- 
ent; Joseph H. Gunkel, maintenance; 
R. G. Bell, mechanic; Howard H. 
Hague, architectural draftsman; R. H. 
Foster, M. A. Martin, C. F. Reedy, N. E. 
Selby and K. E. Turner, passenger 
agents. 


Miss Adelaide Erwin, formerly en- 
gaged in newspaper and radio work 
in Rochester, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed director of United’s women’s 
division at Chicago, succeeding Miss 
Dorothy Caraty who resigned to be 
married. 


From PAA's communications depart- 
ment at Miami, Donald E. Clark re- 
cently was transferred to Port of Spain 
as radio mechanic. 


Additional transfers among first of- 
ficers have been announced by TWA 
as follows: George Tittenger, Chicago 
to Kansas City; B. D. Scott, KC to 
New York; Max Reno, NY to CG; 
C. Kaiser, KC to CG; C. J. Mantaras, 
KC to Burbank, Cal., J. E. Thompson, 
KC to San Francisco, 

Establishment of a new off-line office 
in the Bond Hotel at Hartford, Conn., 
under the direction of Roy Roos has 
been announced by UAL. 

Recent PAA transfers in the western 


of 





Steene 


division: From Midway, Chief Me- 
chanic J. B. Millsap, to Treasure 
Island, San Francisco. George F. 


Kremkau and Charles W. Sadler, from 
Midway to Treasure Island. Others 
who recently returned to the SF base 
from island duty; Frank Hansen, Jens 
and Louis Linstead, Nicholas Hart, F. J. 
Phillips and E. J. Hall. From SF to 
Midway, Edward A. Picetti and Walter 
L. Doucett. To Guam, Win A. Horne. 

Capt. L. R. Black of TWA, based at 
New York, recently was promoted to 
flight superintendent. Capt. A. E. Le- 
Claire, transferred from Chicago to 
Kansas City, and Capt. C. M. Horstman, 
NY to CG. Capt. A. M. Parkison, St. 
Louis to Detroit; Capt. G. E. Johnson, 
Pittsburgh to LS; J. L. Graham, LS 
to DO; Assistant Chief Pilot F. G. 
Richardson, KC, promoted to captain. 


Bewty costenee Pan Am employes are 
L. H. Watson, New York ict sales 
office, and William P, Flower, public 
= ey “hesigned the following 

e OLLO 
ard Po Windham Paul K Blesh and 
T. W. Sanford Jr. P 
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From Sun Valle 
to Sun Festiva 


Western Air Expres 
offers every variety o 
winter vacationland 


Snow Sports at Sun Valley. The 
famed hospitality of Sun Valle: 
Lodge and Challenger Inn invit/ 
you to enjoy all the unique ad 
vantages of the world’s most com 
pletely equipped winter sport: 
center. Fly there via Western Ail 
Express to Pocatello. 





-— 


The Sun-Warmed Desert Country 
Sunshine and scenery at Death 
Valley’s luxurious Furnace Creel 
Inn ... Scotty’s Castle... mighty 
Boulder Dam and Lake Mead . . 
the free spirit of the old frontier 
Fly there via Western Air Expresé 
to Las Vegas. 


Southern California Sun Festivall| 
Over 300 colorful events arranged 
for your entertainment. Pageants, 
parades, rodeos, concerts, sports 
contests follow in unbroken pro- 
cession throughout the winter 
season. Fly there via Western Aix 
Express to Los Angeles. 
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American Aviation 


Rio de Janeiro Destined to Become 
| Air Travel Mecca for U.S. Tourists 


City of 


} 


N This is the third of a series of 
‘articles on an air tour of South 
and Central America) 


j By W. W. P. 


U can lavish a lot of adjec- 
Y , upon Rio de Janeiro and 

en approach a true descrip- 

it. I have traveled over 
xteen countries of Europe and I 
ave found some very lovely spots 
yn this curious and fascinating earth, 
ut there is none quite so lovely as 


tio. 
If you liked Paris with its tree- 
My avenues, its side-walk cafes 
its cosmopolitan atmosphere, 
ou will like Rio. If you like New 
York’s skyscrapers and the hustle 
‘nd bustle of business boulevards, 
modern buildings, and ultra-smart 
_— ing places, you will like Rio, for 
io i skyscrapers and modern 
Suildings and bustling streets. If 
‘you like San Francisco, you will like 
Rio because Rio is a jewel of a city 
yn the most spectacular natural set- 
jing the world can provide. If you 
ike Washington, you will like Rio 
ause Rio is the capital of a 
sountry larger in area than the 
‘Jnited States and possesses that 
flavor that capitals of large coun- 
‘ries invariably possess. ; 
And not to be overlooked is this: 
"f you like Miami Beach with an 
indless string of magnificent hotels 
and apartment buildings fronting 
along a beautiful beach, you'll go for 
Rio in a big way, for Rio has more 
water fronts than almost any city 
»f its size in the world. 
f Rio today is a 7 bit of ae bent 
everything. It has a flavor o 
ion it has the atmosphere of a 
resort, of a metropolis, and above 
all, it has a great deal of color. Of 
eourse Rio wasn’t such a garden 
pes years ago, but since the malaria 





been eliminated, it is a health- 
city with enough interest to oc- 
pv the visitor for—well, some 
beople have never left the place 
r arriving. 
When one gets out of the Pan 
erican DC-3 and rides along the 


t is unbelievable, in a sense, 
ch a beautiful city as Rio could 
ve gone un i 


between New York and 
IRio, and there has been air service 
for ten years. It is also true that 
the United States as a whole hasn’t 
“discovered” Rio and that its pres- 
2nt transportation facilities are pea- 
auts compared to what should be 
yequired if our own people finally 
start spending vacations or conduct- 
Ang business down there. 


Smart Casinos 


The three big casinos in Rio are 
t natural attraction to North Ameri- 
ans, with roulette being the favor- 
te item of gambling. Ultra-mod- 
prn and ultra-smart, these casinos 
: as fine as any that were in 
Europe. Personally, I don’t care 
much for casino gambling and I 
must confess that luck wasn’t with 
me. But with the exchange rates 
they are, you can spend a whole 
playing around with a 


regular] 


pvening 


Incomparable Charm But Air Trip Has Been Too Long 
and Too Expensive; Travel and Public Relations 
Possibilities Not Tapped Yet 


couple of U.S. dollars. One or two 
evenings at casinos satisfy my re- 
quirements for a decade, but there 
are those human beings who can’t 
get enough of it. 

The side-walk cafes are wonder- 
ful. At least I always thought that 
sitting on a tree-lined sidewalk 
watching pedestrians and auto traf- 
fic pass by, while sipping coffee and 
enjoying pleasant conversation, was 
genuine luxury and relaxation. The 
shops in Rio are tremendously in- 
viting, even though there isn’t too 
much to buy at bargains outside of 
precious stones. 

What fascinated me, however, 
were the boulevards and automo- 
biles. Glistening modern U. S. cars 
were to be seen everywhere, and 
I don’t mean only Fords. And there 
are all sorts of foreign cars, includ- 
ing many German ones, which gave 
a very cosmopolitan atmosphere to 
the streets. Auto traffic moves very 
fast and you can get anywhere in 
Rio in a very short time. Traffic, I 
should emphasize, is very heavy and 
it moves with a very minimum of 
traffic lights. Many U. S. cities 
could take a leaf out of Rio’s traf- 
fic page. Street cars and busses 
are plentiful and it’s no mean ex- 
perience to ride in a bus piloted 
by a Brazilian who thinks he’s fly- 
ing. This heavy and swift traffic 
gives a smart dash to Rio. 

Rio’s architecture is a curious 
mixture of French, Portuguese and 
the ultra-modern. Some of the 
huge new office buildings now go- 
ing up are fascinating in appear- 
ance and are quite different from 
anything in this country. Our ex- 
cellent weekly, Life, could well do 
a pictorial job on some of these new 
buildings which are just now going 
up. Rio, in fact, is in the midst of 
a building craze. I’m afraid the 
boom may not be economically 
sound, but most of the money 
grabbed out of Europe because of 
the war is now going into con- 
struction. The result is like New 
York in the hectic building days of 
1927 and 1928 when skyscrapers 
sprang up overnight. A railroad 
terminal is about thirty stories high, 
while a new hotel on the main ave- 
nue will be thirty stories high also. 
Government buildings are tending 
to be immense, modern, and high. 


Beautiful Beaches 


But the utterly fascinating thing about 
Rio are the sections immediately out- 
side of the business area. Wherever you 
go, you come to water, water in a bay 
or water on the ocean front. Every 
boulevard leads to or goes along a 
waterfront of some kind. Copocabana 
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Frank Powers who runs Panair do 

Brasil, Pan American’s subsidiary in 


Rio ds Janeiro. He is ome of PAA’s 
younger executives. 





beach, crescent shaped, is breath-taking, 
with rollers coming in from the sea on 
a glistening white beach, backed by a 
boulevard, and succeeded in turn by a 
solid row of beautiful hotels and apart- 
ment buildings. 

There are countless drives to take in 
the surrounding area, all featured by 
hills (or mountains if you live in the 
western plains) and colored with flowers 
of every kind and description and semi- 
tropical and tropical growth. The fam- 
ous Sugar Loaf is a beautiful sight, and 
so is Corcovado with its statue of Christ 
looming far above the city. The jockey 
club race track is in the most beautiful 
setting of any race track in the world. 

The merger of a large city with resort 
atmosphere in an incomparable natural 
setting, has made Rio one of the world’s 
loveliest places to visit. 

This series of articles is primarily on 
aviation, but I have described Rio in 
this detail because it was as much a 
surprise to me as it will be to you when 
you go there. And hecause air trans- 
portation is going to play a very large 
part in tying Rio more closely with the 
United States. 

Rio is only 26 flying hours from Miami 
by the new schedules, but three days are 
required because of overnight stops at 
Trinidad and Belem en route. But 26 
flying hours isn’t much flying time and 
there will be no excuse if the elapsed 
flying time isn’t cut down very ma- 
terially in the near future. A transcon- 
tinental trip in the United States takes 
about sixteen to eighteen hours and we 
don’t consider this to be a long air- 
plane trip. Rio should not be more than 
two days out of Miami, and in another 
few years with faster planes, it should 
be only a day, or 24 hours. 

Fine Airport 

Santos Dumont Airport in Rio is the 
focal point of all air traffic. It is a 
government field, built out into the har- 
bor with a fine landing field and good 
seaplane landing facilities. It is im- 
mediately adjacent to the heart of the 
city—a few minutes to anywhere. The 
government has erected an imposing 
terminal, very modernistic in design, 
with a glass-incased restaurant on the 
upper floor giving the diners beautiful 
views of the airport, the city and the 
harbor. 

A few hundred feet from this terminal 
is Pan American’s very imposing base 
consisting of offices, hangars and shops. 
Next to this building is a smal! terminal 
for the Condor and Vasp lines, and a 
quarter mile down the field is a mag- 
nificent new hangar, French design, 
which houses the civil aviation offices 
and planes, and the planes of the Italian 
trans-Atlantic line. Condor, the Ger- 
man line, has a few unsightly tents and 
lean-tos on the field which comprise its 
operations base. It has no hangar. The 
government is planning on building soon 
a large modern terminal for landplane 
passengers, and the present terminal will 
be used solely for seaplane anid flying 
boat passengers. 

There is no doubt that Santes Dumont 
Airport ranks with the finest ir the 
world, especially from the standpoint of 
convenience to the city. 

Pan American’s base handles both the 
international traffic from the United 
States through to Buenos Aires, and 
the traffic of Panair do Brasil, the PAA 
Brazilian subsidiary that operates up the 
coast and to various other points in the 
country. 


Senior representative for Pan Amer- 
ican in Rio is Frank Powers, one of the 
smartest and most likeable executives 
in air transportation today. Pan Amer- 
ican does not publicize its officials, else 
Powers would be a well known name 
in U. S. aviation. Formerly in export 
work in the Caribbean, he has been 
with Pan American for some years. 

Another outstanding man in Rio is 
Paulo Einhorn, who came to South 
America from Roumania after World 
War I, discovered Rio, and stayed there. 
Einhorn is public relations chief and, as 
such, is one of the most effective men 
in his job that I have seen in aviation. 
He joined the old NYRBA line over ten 
years ago, remained with Pan American 
when it took over NYRBA. Einhorn 
doesn’t believe there is any other place 
in the world except Rio. He can't 
understand why anyone should ever 
want to leave the place. An indefati- 
gable worker, he knows publicity in 
Brazil as a pilot knows the throttles of 
his plane. 

Impressions 

Warren Pine, who used to be Pan 
Am's district sales manager in Chicago, 
is now assistant to Powers, and an able 
addition to the force he is. There are 
others in Rio who are top-notch, such ag 
John Vianna, the traffic chief for Brazil 
who is highly rated in the organization; 
Fritz Blottner, operations engineer who 
could write books about his experiences, 
and Paul de Kuzmick, maintenance chief 
who has the Rio base looking as clean as 
the operating room of a modern hospital 

Skipping to some general surface con- 
clusions about Rio, it would appear t 
me that Rio is destined to be a great 
travel magnet for the United States. To 
day Pan American carries a mere hand- 
ful of people to Rio per week—roughly, 
not over 35 on the 3 weekly fast trips 
The fares are high, too high, in fact, t 
make air travel to Rio an everyday com- 
monplace for the average person. De 
spite the 13-day steamship ride, people 
who are in a hurry will go by sea rather 
than pay the $450 one-way fare for % 
hours flying time. 

And if Pan American will not con- 
sider this criticism unfriendly, it would 
seem to me, as an observer, that the 
Pan American people in Rio could be 
much more closely tied together with 
New York and the rest of the system 
than they are. I realize it is no easy 
job on such a large airline system 
send employes and officials around over 
the system, especially when seat c& 
pacity is so small. Nevertheless, I be 
lieve air transport would gain immea® 
urably by letting some of the Pan Am 
people in Rio find out what the United 
States is like, and most certainly the 
Pan Am sales executives in the United 
States should find out what Rio is like 

As far as public relations are concerned 
very little aviation news of air tran® 
port ever seeps up here. Very few pice 
tures get up here. Whether the bottle 
neck is intentional or unintentional, the 
fact is that there is little or no publi 
relations coordination. 

My own impression is that air tran® 
portation to Brazil hasn’t even scra 
the surface. It was only recently, a matte 
of months, that the trip was shortened # 
three days. The traffic demand is there j 
I’m sure, without counting the traf? 
obtainable by the type of sales effort 
exerted by the domestic airlines in thi 
country. There are many problems @ 
operating in foreign countries 
aren’t found in the United States, but 
there are no problems that aren't su® 
mountable. Some one of these days th 
travel gates to South America will op@ 
up, and the net result, once fares 
passenger capacity are comparable ® 
those of the United States, will be ® 
real flood of business. 

(To be continued) 
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Airliner Works Overtime 


A Braniff Airways B-Liner radi 
recently served the Texas P 
as the only means of contact wifi 
points outside during the most sever 
ice storm in the history of Am 
rillo and vicinity. 

With telephone and telegraph wir 
down and other radio facilities 
less because of electric power fall 
ure, the grounded plane was presse) 
into service by rolling it from 
hangar and using its transmitter 
receiver. 











TRAINERS SELECTED 
dy PARKS AIR COLLEGE 


Parks Ain Comece, inc. 


AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION PROVIDING SPECIALIZED TRAIN THE FOUR FIELDS OF AVIATION 


PMRKS AIRPORT 
EnstSnint_Louts 


tLLirnors 


October 17th, 1940 


Mr. J. E. Schaefer 

Stearman Aircraft 

Division of Boeing Airplane Company 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Dear Mr. Schaefer: 


founded in 
! ; 
We have used Stearman primary trainers at Parks 
the notion for its a Air College and the Alabama Institute of 
At Aeronautics in giving more than 44,000 hours of 
flight training to United States Army Air Corps 
Flying Cadets. 
Our experience with the Stearman has been so 
satisfactory that when we wanted to increase our 
fleet of 18 planes, used in giving commercial 
aviation training, we naturally wanted Stearmans. 


We, therefore, are ordering four to be delivered 


early in 1941. 
Of fee 


Oliver L. Parks, 
President. 





APPROVED BY THE UNITED STATES CIVIL AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY AND THE ILL NOIS SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INST 
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t’ AMERICAN Aviation Associates, 
t Inc., publisher of AMERICAN 
* AVIATION, won a decisive victory 
Dec. 16 when the United States Court 
4 of Appeals in the District of Colum- 
bia, handed down a decision affirm- 
© ing the decision of the United States 
} District Court that the title “AMER- 
ICAN AVIATION” does not infringe 
upon the trade mark of Aviation, 
‘and that the publisher had not en- 
gaged in unfair competition. 

The decision finally closes a con- 
; troversy which has been waging 
. Since May, 1937. The McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, publisher of 
Aviation, protested the use of the 
y title “AMERICAN AVIATION” even 
x before the first issue of the latter 
4 magazine appeared on June 1, 1937. 
3 By one means or another, McGraw- 
5, Hill endeavored to have American 
‘7 Aviation Associates abandon use of 
& the title, threatening suit. Failing in 
a these endeavors, McGraw-Hill filed 
ti suit in U. S. District Court in June, 
i 1938, and the case was heard in this 
court in December, 1939. 


* When the U. S. District Court de- 
cided completely in favor of Amer- 
ican Aviation Associates, McGraw- 
Hill appealed the case to the U. S. 
Court of Appeals, where it was 
af heard in October, 1940. 
- The higher court not only affirmed 
the earlier decision in complete fa- 
vor of American Aviation Asso- 
4 ciates, but went so far as to declare 
» that the trade mark registration of 
’ “Aviation” on which McGraw-Hill 
° based its case, was invalid and said 
; the McGraw-Hill company “has no 
y trade mark either under the statute 
a or the common law.” 
© Not only did McGraw-Hill fail in 
its effort to force AMERICAN AvIA- 
TION to change its name, but came 
out of the controversy (which it 
started and the courts finished) with 
less than it started with, to wit, a 
valid trade mark. 

Attorney for American Aviation 


Associates, Inc., was Cooper B. 
Rhodes, of the firm of Rhodes, 
Klepinger and Rhodes, National 


Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
The complete decision is herewith 
printed because of the precedent it 
establishes and because Aviation has 
failed at any previous time to pub- 
2 lish a statement on the suit and 
' what it involved: 


UNITED STATES COURT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 
No. 7615 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc., appellant, 

v. 

American Aviation Associates, Inc., 

et al., appellees. 
Appeal from the District Court of 
The United States for the District 
of Columbia 
Decided December 16, 1940 
Chas. R. Allen, of Washington, 
D. C., for appellant. 
; Fred B. Rhodes, Cooper B. Rhodes, 
and Robert F. Klepinger, all of 
Washington, D. C., for appellees. 
Before Groner, Chief Justice, and 
Edgerton and Vinson, Associate 
Justices. 


American Aviation for January 1, 1941 


Publisher of Aviation Gets Double Blow in High Court 
Decision Closing 344-Year Legal Fight It Started; 
j AMERICAN AVIATION is Complete Victor 


VINSON, Associate Justice: The Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company filed a 
complaint against the American Avia- 
tion Associates and its President, Wayne 
W. Parrish, for trade mark infringement 
and unfair competition. The District 
Court dismissed the complaint. The 
plaintiff appeals. 

In 1928 the Aviation Publishing Cor- 
poration secured for its periodical a 
registration of the trade mark, “AVIA- 
TION.” In 1929 the trade mark and 
the registration were assigned to the 
plaintiff. Since that time the plaintiff 
has published the magazine, “AVIA- 
TION.” In June 1937, the defendant 
corporation began publishing a period- 
_ under the name of “American Avia- 
tion.” 


These facts outline the first issue to 
be considered, the charge that the de- 
fendant has infringed the plaintiff's 
trade mark. The law of registered and 
common law trade marks evolved from 
the broad doctrine of unfair competi- 
tion. The cause of action for technical 
trade mark infringement, however, rests 
upon a precise base. The “unfair com- 
petition” in an infringement action 
comes merely from interfering with the 
trade mark itself. There is infringement 
if the words or designs used by the 
defendant are identical with. or so 
similar to, the plaintiff's that they are 
likely to cause confusion. 


In determining whether the words or 
designs create probable confusion, two 
methods may be followed. The marks 
themselves may be compared and con- 
trasted; evidence may be introduced to 
show actual instances of confusion in 
the purchase of goods. 


In following the first method, it must 
be remembered that the law of trade 
marks is for the market place. Its 
purpose is to protect the several manu- 
facturers in their respective spheres of 
public relations and to safeguard the 
consumer by helping him get what he 
thinks he wants. The method starts, 
therefore, with placing oneself in the 
position of a purchaser. One should 
look at the plaintiff's trade mark to 
obtain a general impression, the im- 


pression that would be carried in the 
memory, and then to observe, still as 
a buyer, the defendant’s mark to de- 


termine if it is likely to be mistaken 
for this “memory trade mark” of the 
plaintiff. 


Under such a test we conclude that 
the defendant's title “American Avia- 
tion” will not, in all probability, be con- 
fused with the plaintiff's trade mark, 
“AVIATION”. Although this conclusion 
is formed on the whole appearance, its 
expression must necessarily detail the 
differences. “AVIATION” as registered 
and as used has all letters capitalized. 
The defendant's title capitalizes only 
the first letter. The plaintiff's first “A” 
in “AVIATION” has a pointed top; the 
defendant's is flat. The defendant's title 
is composed of two words, “American” 
being displayed almost as prominently 
as “Aviation.”” Apparently, the defend- 
ant has consistently employed a winged 
design over the first “i’’ in “Aviation.” 
We agree with the trial Judge's state- 
ment, “The printed titles upon the two 
magazines are quite different, and suffi- 
ciently so to indicate the difference to 
any one wishing to buy either.” The 
audience of both magazines, moreover. 
is a special one. Both magazines have 
followed a definite policy of confining 
their circulation to the people who are 
working and studying in the aviation 
field. In fact the magazines do not at- 
tempt to appeal to all the subdivisions 
of that trade. The great bulk of the 
purchasers are mail subscribers. Such 
an audience is even less susceptible to 
confusion. 

The plaintiff, in addition, has fol- 
lowed the other, more reliable method 
of showing probable confusion by sub- 
mitting evidence that purports to re- 
veal disorder in the mind of the pur- 


! McGraw-Hill Loses Appeal in Suit Against 
American Aviation And Also Its Trade Mark 


chasing public. Upon examination this 
evidence proves to be spotty, and for 
the most part manifests the mistaking 
of personnel in the two publishing com- 
panies. Some of it reveals errors in 
addressing letters. Both types of mis- 
takes are often made even in connec- 
tion with old, well established concerns. 
It would be well within our everyday 
experience to find a person rather con- 
versant with periodicals who forgot 
whether “John Jones’ was associated 
with “The Saturday Evening Post’ or 
with “Collier's” and whether the home 
office of the latter was New York or 
Philadelphia. A publisher though he 
has a registered trade mark cannot be 
protected from all of the inadequacies 
of human thought and memory. We 
believe that the record shows only one 
instance of a person who ordered the 
defendant's magazine while meaning to 
place a_ subscription with the plain- 
tiff. And this was a renewal subscrip- 
tion by a clerk of an Embassy in a 


foreign country. Probable confusion 
cannot be shown by pointing out that 
at some place, at some time. someone 
made a false identification. The plain- 
tiff did not show one instance of a 
newstand purchaser receiving the maga- 
zine he did not intend to buy. Under 
both methods of determination, we con- 
clude, without hesitation. that the de- 
fendant’s title does not infringe the 
plaintiff's registered trade mark. 
There is an alternative ground for 
holding that there is no infringement. 
Plaintiff's trade mark “AVIATION” is 


not “arbitrary or fanciful,” but descrip- 
tive. It is difficult to conceive of a 
term that would be more descriptive of 
the contents of the plaintiff's magazine. 
The plaintiff suggests that a descriptive 
word designates some physical charac- 
teristic. But that magazines may be 
described by their subject matter is 
too clear to be doubted. The piaintiff 
further suggests that its magazine deals 


with areonautics, more so than with 
aviation. It appears that the only 
difference the plaintiff infers is that 
while the term aeronautics applies to 


the art and science of operating all air- 
craft, aviation is confined to that air- 
craft which is heavier-than-air. To be 
able to find a term which is as, or even 
more, descriptive, does not answer the 


charge that the title involved is de- 
scriptive. The trial court found the term 
aviation to be ‘descriptive: we would 


come to the same conclusion if the mat- 
ter were for our independent judgment. 


With this established. we turn to the 
Act under which plaintiff registered the 
title, “AVIATION”. “ ... no mark 
which consists merely in words 


or devices which are descriptive of the 


goods with which they are used ‘i 
shall be registered " Hence, the 
registration is invalid. For the same 
reason the title cannot become a trade 
mark at common law. The defendant, 
then. has not infringed the “trade 
mark,” for the plaintiff has no trade 
mark either under the statute or the 
common law. 


Another cause of action is alleged by 





Communications 





Left to right: N. B. Ellis, circuit 
supervisor; S. J. Lee, F. D. Jenkins and 
J. J. Kessel, radio operators at Eastern 
Air Lines’ Miami radio department. 
Approximately 300,000 messages pass 
through EAL’s radio communications 
system each month. It would take one 
man four years to handle this amount. 


the complaint. It is the charge of wl 
fair competition. Unfair competition ing 
the trade name field is not concerned 
with intent or plan; it is enough if 

acts of the defendant in light of 

plaintiff's reputation result in an un 
fair benefit to the former. To con. 
stitute unfair competition in respect » 
a trade name, two elements must bj 
present. The name must have acquired 
a secondary meaning or significance tha! 
identifies the plaintiff; the defendan/| 
must have unfairly used the name « 
a simulation of it against the plaintiff 

In respect to the first element, it i} 
dubious whether it could be found thaj 
plaintiff has acquired a secondary mean-| 
ing or significance for his title, ““AVIA-| 
TION.” As is evident by the recor 
and exhibits, and as the trial cour] 
found, other magazines have used th 
word, aviation, as a dominant and de 
scriptive part of their titles. The plain. 
tiff has not shown the degree of cor 
relation between a trade name and hi 
product that has formed the basis fo 
relief in other cases. 

Even if the term, aviation, had ac. 
quired a secondary meaning for th 
plaintiff, the defendant has not engage 
in acts of unfair competition. The plain. 
tiff contends that the following acts ar 
unfair: the type display of, and the 
color background for, the title, ‘‘Amer- 
can Aviation”; that title, and the sub 
title or slogan, “The Independent Voic] 
of American Aeronautics,” in relatia 
to “AVIATION’s” sub-title, “The Oldes 
American Aeronautical Magazine’; th 
use of a geometric design that might & 
described as “winged’’; and “America 
Aviation’s” comments upon the su 
filed by plaintiff company. 


That the type display of “America 





Aviation” does not copy or imitate th 
plaintiff's title was shown in the dis 
cussion on infringement. The com- 


plaint on the color background simmer 
down, apparently, to the use of a hutj 
that contrasts with the letters of th] 
title. Obviously. such a_ contrast i} 
necessary. Further, from the several] 
exhibits before us, it appears that the 
defendant has consistently used black 
highlighted by white, for the beginning 
letter in each of the words of its title 
white for the remaining letters, on 3 
bright red background, while the ser 
eral issues of the plaintiff's magazine 
present a variegated appearance. Th 


sub-titles say two different things. The) 


mere fact that the word, American, ap 
pears in plaintiff's sub-title and in de 
fendant’s title is not, as plaintiff com 
tends. unfair. The words of the Englis 
language make many appearances, am 
each time they must be taken in thet 
context. The “winged” designs, ev@ 
upon a casual comparison, can be see 
to be distinct, and the plaintiff has ne 
used his regularly. We see nothing w 
fair in the comments published by 
“American Aviation” in regard to the 
suit. 

Over against these acts alleged to b& 
unfair, the following may be noted 
The defendant’s magazine devotes abow 
three-fourths of its front page to news 
The form can be typified by reference ® 
a four column newspaper. The plait 


tiff’s cover carries 

statement by some advertiser. ‘The 
primary emphasis in content differs 
“American Aviation” stresses news 


“AVIATION” devotes itself chiefly ® 
feature articles, usually technical. Th 
trial court found “That the two publ 
cations are not similar in cover, de- 
sign. format. general appearance, or 
content.”” Moreover. the magazines aft 
read by a discriminating audience, and 
an audience which appreciates that 
has a needed function to perform. 
defendant's advertising program has no 
been parasitic upon plaintiff's good-will. 
much less manifesting any attemot ® 
“palm off’ its wares for those of Me 
Graw-Hill. Its circulation has bee 
built up by the distribution of ire 
copies, by the reputation of the mage 
zine. and by personal contact. The acts 
to which the plaintiff calls attention # 
not unfair competitive practices, 
the further facts that have been 

out suggest the complete fairness # 
method by which the defendant 
brought its magazine to the Pp 
attention. We are in accord with @ 
trial court's finding that the defendat! 
is not guilty of unfair competition. 
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‘aa A friend or a product —the real tests are the 
~~ same — past performance and current ability ,/ 

a to measure up 100%. On both scores, we believe, ee 
aa Bendix-Scintilla has the industry's full confidence - 
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| | SPECIFICATIONS: Span 18 m. (59 fc). 

rd > Length 15.95 m. (52 ft. 3-95 in.). Height 4.55 

te) mi. (14 ft. 11.1 in.). Wing area 55 sq.m. (592 





sq. ft.). Power loading 4.26 kg./hp. (9.4 







A _ _Jb./hp.). Wing loading 147.2 kg. /sq. m. (30.02 
ot) Ss sq. ft.), Empty weight 4,740 kg. (10,449 
wh Ib.). Gross weight 8,100 kg. (07,857 Ib.). Fuel 
etl | 





i kg. (4,300 Ib.). Oil 127 kg. (280 Ib). 
* CONSTRUCTION: Fuselage; metal mono- 
_ coque construction with-flush-riveted smooth 
skin over built-up frames and _ stiffeners 
joined *by~ “longitudinal stringers, enclosed 
_ gockpit for pilot ahead of leading edge of 
“wing with prone bombing position under- 
neath, gunner’s cockpit to rear of pilot just 
esbrad of wing spar. Wings; mid-wing mono- 
em all-metal cantilever structure, flush 
_. fiveted metal skin except underneath wing 
. n spars which is covered with fabric, — 
Consists of two built-up girder Spars 

n ribs of dural channels and inter- 
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American Aviation 


Kansas City, Tulsa, Omaha 
Get Bomber Assembly Units 


Martin, Consolidated 
and North American 


Will Operate Plants 


Plans to gear the automobile in- 
dustry to mass production of bomb- 
ing planes took form during De- 
cember as the War Dept. announced 
the selection of Kansas City, Mo., 
Omaha, Neb., and Tulsa, Okla., as 
sites for government-owned airplane 
assembly plants. 

Consolidated Aircraft Corp. will 
operate the plant at Tulsa, where 
heavy bombers will be assembled, 
while Glenn L. Martin Co. and 
North American Aviation Inc. will 
manage the medium bomber units 
at Omaha and Kansas City respec- 
tively. 

Location of a projected fourth 
plant similar to the one at Tulsa has 
not yet been announced. 

Defense officials have estimated 
that 15 months will be required to 
get the assembly plants into mass 
production operation. While nego- 
tiations in anticipation of contracts 
have not been completed, it was in- 
dicated that each of the units will 
cost between $7,000,000 and $10,000,- 
000 and employ 10,000 to 12,000 per- 
sons. 

The heavy bomber plant at Tulsa 
is expected to reach a capacity of 
about fifty planes a month, while 
the medium bomber units at Kansas 
City and Omaha turn out approxi- 
mately 100 planes each. 1 units 
will use parts largely fabricated in 
automobile factories. 

Commenting on North American’s 
agreement with the government to 
operate an assembly plant in Kan- 
sas City, J. H. Kindelberger, presi- 
dent, announced that the unit at 
Fairfax Airport will comprise more 
than 1,000,000 sq. ft. of floor space, 
the building being designed for use 
after the present emergency as a 
U. S. Army Air Corps maintenance 
depot for twin-engine and four-en- 
gine bombers. 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS 

Meanwhile, the government was 
lending financial aid to six aircraft 
manufacturers to permit expansion of 
production facilities. 

A large RFC loan went to Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kan., to pro- 
vide additional plant facilities and 
ecuipment costing $1,619,508, and $11,- 
921,000 in working capital. 

New buildings which will increase 
production floor area from 220,000 sq. 
Tt. to 468,850 sq. ft. are already under 
construction, while other additions 
will bring the total area of the Beech 
plant to approximately 550,000 sq. ft. 

Republic 

An award of $5,210,513 to Republic 
Aviation Corp., e & I, 
N. Y., was announced by the War 
Dept. A new unit will be built under 
the emergency plant facility plan, 
with the company providing funds for 
construction. 

W. Wallace Kellett, Republic presi- 
dent, said the new structure will be 
erected on land adjoining the present 
plant. The unit will be used to con- 
struct the major portion of the air- 
Planes called for by Republic’s con- 
tracts to build more than $60,000,000 
worth of pursult-interceptors for the 
Alr Corps. 

Lycoming, Fairchild 

Other grants through the War Dept. 

for expansion under the terms of the 


emergency plant facility contract in- 
cluded $1,597,491 to Lycoming Division 
of Aviation Manufacturing Corp., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., calling for additions to 
the existing plant for the manufacture 
of aircraft engines and $982,890 to 
Fairchild Aircraft Division of Fair- 
child Engine & Airplane Corp., Hagers- 
town, Md., for plant additions and the 
construction of a complete separate 
unit. 
Consolidated, Liberty 

The Navy Dept., meanwhile, an- 
nounced that contracts had been en- 
tered into between the Defense Plant 
Corp. and Liberty Aircraft Products 
Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y., and Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp. The maximum 
expenditure for Liberty expansion was 
placed at $1,088,000, while the Con- 
solidated contract for additional plant 
facilities and equipment at its San 
Diego, Cal., plant was limited to $14,- 
446,929. A separate Navy award to 
Consolidated for improvements and 
expansion totaled $3,090,044. 

Consolidated’s newest expansion pro- 
gram calls for the construction of a 
$7,000,000 parts plant about a mile 
from the present factory site in San 
Diego which will almost double the 
present floor space. 

This is in addition to projects ex- 
pected to be completed Jan. 15 in- 
cluding a 259,200 sq. ft. final assembly 
plant and a 300,000 sq. ft. small parts 
assembly building. 

With an accelerated construction 
program, the entire new 1,553,000 sq. 
ft. parts plant consisting of eight 
buildings is scheduléd to be com- 
pleted and in full operation by June 
when the company’s payroll will prob- 
ably include 30,000 persons. 


Curtiss-Wright 

Complete details of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp.’s expansion program show plans 
for an increase in the firm’s produc- 
tion area from 3,702,000 sq. ft. at 
present to 9,327,320 sq. ft. and a boost 
in personnel from 27,000 to 80,000. 

When completed in late spring or 
early summer, the program will per- 
mit the construction of 60 Curtiss 
military planes daily and 2,000 Wright 
Cyclone engines a month. 

The firm recently announced acquisi- 
tion of another factory at Fairlawn, 
N. J., for the manufacture of engines 
and has under construction three air- 
craft plants in Buffalo, N. Y., St. Louis, 
Mo., and Columbus, O., in addition to 
an engine unit in Cincinnati and a 
propeller plant at Caldwell, N. J. 
The Cincinnati unit alone will oc- 
cupy 1,694,320 sq. ft. of floor space 
and cost $37,000,000. 

Deleo-Remy Division 

A modern foundry building for the 
manufacture of aluminum castings and 
metal parts for Allison liquid-cooled 
airplane engines has been completed 
in Anderson, Ind., for Delco-Remy 
Division of General Motors Corp. 

Composed of two adjacent sections 
for office and manufacturing wings, 
the new plant contains a total floor 
space of 211,700 sq. ft., of which 172,800 
sq. ft. will be used in production. The 
foundry will be capable of producing 
300,000 lbs. of aluminum castings 
monthly. 

Aircraft Tools Ine. 

Aircraft Tools Inc., Los Angeles, Cal., 
has moved to its new 16,000 sq. ft. 
factory. More than 120 men will be 
employed in the shop to work on 
orders in excess of $300,000. 

Champion Spark Plug 

Plans for a two-story factory addi- 
tion were announced recently by 
Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, O., 
to house production facilities for the 
firm’s newly-developed ceramic-type 
aircraft spark plug. 

The new structure, scheduled to 


for January 1, 1941 


in three months, will 
area and 
adjacent 


be completed 
have a 30,000 sq. ft. floor 
will be erected on property 
to the main plant. 
Chandler-Evans 
Chandler-Evans Corp., South Meri- 
den, Conn., manufacturer of airplane 
carburetors and fuel pumps, plans to 
acquire an additional four and one- 
half acres of land adjoining its pres- 
ent site with a view toward future 
expansion. 
Briegleb Aircraft 
Briegleb Aircraft Co. Inc., Van Nuys, 
Cal., has announced public offering 
of 5,000 shares of $10 par value capital 
stock to provide funds for a three- 
fold expansion of present facilities. 


Wright Labor Pact 
Bars Output Delays 


Both peace and strife marked the 
December aircraft labor picture fol- 
lowing settlement of the Vultee strike 
and Congressional demands that ac- 
tion be taken to halt tie-ups in de- 
fense production. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., and an independent union claim- 
ing representation of a majority of 
the 16,000 plant workers announced 
the signing of a labor contract barr- 
ing any interference with defense 
production, while on the West Coast 
charges of Communism within its 
ranks split an A. F. of L. union re- 
ported to represent 8,000 Boeing Air- 
craft Co. employes. 

The Wright agreement, described by 
Myron B. Gordon, vice president and 
general manager of the firm, as “the 
most comprehensive contract ever ne- 
gotiated in the aviation industry,” 
stated that all strikes, sit-downs, slow- 
downs, stay-ins or curtailment or in- 
terference with production are out- 
lawed, with all major grievances sub- 
ject to impartial arbitration. 

The contract, which was effective 
Dec, 15, provided for a basic 7 per cent 
wage increase, seniority provisions, 
vacations with pay, time and a half 
for overtime and double time for 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 

The Communism charges in the Boe- 
ing union came to a head with the 
decision of members to accept the re- 
port of a trial board finding Donald 
R. Kepler, former union officer, guilty 
of Communistic activity despite the 
protest of their president. 

Brewster Aeronautical Corp., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y., and Beli Aircraft Corp.. 
Buffalo, N. Y., also announced labor 
agreements, both with the C. I. O. 

The one-year Brewster contract, simi- 
lar in many respects to the Wright pact, 
prohibits sit-down, stay-in, slow-down 
and sympathy strikes. It grants an 
hourly wage increase of six cents, a 
week’s vacation with pay to all workers 
whe have been employed over one year 
and a minimum hiring rate of 55 cents 
an hour with an automatic increase to 
62 cents after four months service. Arbi- 
tration provisions are also included. 

The pact is the fourth yearly one to 


be entered into between Brewster and 
the C. I. O. 

The Bell agreement provides a wage 
increase of 742 per cent, averaging five 
cents an hour. Vacations with pay, auto. 
matic wage increases for new employe; 
after four months, the right to reopen 
wage negotiations at any time and bar. 
gaining rights for the C. I. O. union a 
the company’s new plant being built 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., were included ip 
the contract. 


Snyder Places Account 


Snyder Aircraft Corp.. Chicago. has 
placed its advertising account with Lane 
Benson, McClure Inc., Chicago agency 


Jacobs Expands 

Rex C. Jacobs, president of F. L 
Jacobs Co., Detroit, told stockholders 
recently that the company is expand- 
ing its air track division, and that the 
prospect for further increase in sale 
of this equipment is good 
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Curtiss Propeller 
Acquires 4th Plant 
at Indianapolis 


Curtiss-Wright Corp announced 
Dec. 23 the acquisition of a plant of 
the Marmon Company at Indianapolis 
and will take possession of it Jan, 1 
preliminary to renovating it and in- 
-valling machinery for increasing pro- 
duction of Curtiss electric propellers 
for airplanes for the Army and Navy. 

The plant comprises three buildings 
including a ome-story structure 100 
it. by 800 ft., and a five-story factory 
600 ft. by 80 ft., located on a 14-acre 
site, and will employ over 4,000 skilled 
workmen when put into production, 
according to Guy W. Vaughan, presi- 
dent of Curtiss-Wright It will be 
operated by the Curtiss Propeller 
Division, of Caldwell, N. J., which also 
has factories at Clifton, N. J. and 
Pittsburgh, Pa The fourth plant to 
te acquired by the division in two 
and a half years, it increases the pro- 
duction area for propellers to about 
1,000,000 square feet of floor space 

“The Indianapolis factory was leased 
because of the government's policy to 
move industries away from the sea- 
poards,” Robert L. Earle, v.p. of Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp. and general man- 
fager of the propeller division, said 
‘By opening it, we are also bringing 
industry to a section of the country 
that has a supply of skilled labor and 
which is already provided with ade- 

}cuate housing. By locating our fac- 
ories in this manner, we avoid the 
necessity of moving men and women 
from their present homes. And by 
acquiring these buildings in their pres- 
ent condition, we save time that 
would otherwise have to be spent in 


the planning and construction of 
buildings.” 
Sullivan New Assistant 


To Vultee’s President 


T. C. Sullivan, secretary of Vultee 
Aircraft Inc., Downey, Cal., has been 
appointed assistant to Richard W. Miller, 


announced 


company president, it was 

recently. 

Sullivan left his position as aviation 
and automobile editor of the Wall 
Street Journal to become Vultee sec- 
retary in Feb. 1940. He has recently 
represented the company in Washing- 


ton and New York. 


—_— GM V.-Pres. 


Election of Frederick C. Kroeger, 
general manager of Allison Engineer- 
ing Co. Division as vice-president of 
General Motors Corp. has been an- 
nounced by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chair- 
man. 

Kroeger was general manager of 
| Delco-Remy Division before going to 
# Allison last August. 
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Defense Preparations 
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months the military training pro- 
gram has spurted forth by leaps 
and bounds. The pressure for train- 
ing will increase during 1941 and 
the net result is, already, an acute 
shortage of instructors. What the 
Army and Navy haven’t taken for 
the civilian schools engaged in train- 
ing for them, have gone to Canada 
and England. There is an acute 
shortage of pilots in the air trans- 
port industry and the CAA’s CPTP 
program has felt the shortage keen- 
ly also. 

What will become of private and 
miscellaneaus flying during 1941 and 
the ensuing years (until peace 
finally comes again) is worrying 
civil aviation’s organizations, fixed 
base operators, airport managers 
and the civilian schools. It is also 
giving the private flyer considerable 
concern. 

Chief worry is knowledge in 
Washington that if and when this 
country declares a national emer- 
gency—and in Washington it is def- 
initely assumed that one will be 
declared in due course—private fly- 
ing will be, for all literal purposes, 
“grounded for the duration.” Some 
organizations are hard at work at- 
tempting to temper this proposed 
regulation, but even if the proposal 
is tempered, private flying is due to 
take a back seat when the Army 
and Navy walk in to take complete 
charge of aviation. 

Already the ranks of civil avia- 
tion have been thinned by the calls 
to active duty of reserve officers, 
National Guard officers and others 
who feel they should get into the 
military @€nd now to help fill the 
many jobs available. The Miami 
All-American Air Maneuvers will 
be held this month as usual, but the 
industry and flying crowd is not ex- 
pected to be as large as formerly. 


All in all, the United States enters 
1941 with its attention on national 
defense, with aviation playing a 
dominant role. Army officials have 
moved into important positions in 
Washington and will occupy still 
more positions during the year. 
The President has reorganized the 
Defense Commission, to give Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen the No. 1 position, 
but further reorganization can be 
expected in order to tighten up still 
further the activities of this body. 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
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been playing a minor role for the 
past three or four months and there 
is no indication that it will be 
moved up again to the dominant 
position it had a year ago. It is not 
even represented in defense con- 
ferences for aviation. What part 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion in the Department of Commerce 
will play is not certain, but certain 
it is that the Army’s voice will be 
much the stronger in anything per- 
taining to civil aviation, especially 
and including airports. In a nation- 
al emergency it is expected that the 
Army will have a dominant voice 
in such matters as air traffic control. 

Meanwhile production of aircraft 
is lagging behind, due to two fac- 
tors (1) shortages of certain ma- 
terials and (2) the slowness with 
which orders were given to the 
manufacturers during 1940. Con- 
sidering the fact that any aircraft 
factory needs a full year following 
the signing of a contract to begin 
producing large military ships such 
as bombers, the United States will 
not see large-scale production until 
the latter part of 1941. But from 
June, 1941, production should be 
stepping up rapidly and a year from 
now the production capacity of the 
nation will be substantial. 

The defense mechanics of a na- 
tion like the United States remain 
dormant during peaceful times. Once 
they start moving, however, they 
absorb or dominate most industrial 
activities. In aviation the defense 
picture is beginning to dominate 
everything. A new era is opening 
which will give the United States 
a productive capacity capable of 
tremendous strides in civil and com- 
mercial aviation after the military 
pressure is over. 
















Remember when it took the huskiest boys 
on the field to “wind ’er up” on a cold day? 
Human energy, stored in a flywheel, started 
the engine. 

Today the Breeze Cartridge Starter* 
velops smooth, powerful torque at the touch 
of a switch... 
temperature. . 
The Breeze Cartridge Starter is as modern 
as today’s airplane. 


*Manufactured under the Coffman patents 
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Airport Meeting 
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the contest is to develop original 
and practical arrangements and 
ideas which may be embodied in the 
designs of passenger terminals at 
airports to solve the peculiar prob- 
lems of efficiently handling passen- 
gers on the ground 

Many university students have 
participated in the contest and their 


designs will be on view at the air- 
port meeting late this month. 
Awards will be given to winners. 


Presiding at the various sessions will 


be Col. Floyd E. Evans, president of J 
the airport division of ARBA; Prof. 
William S. Housel, associate professor 5 
of civil engineering University of 


and Harvey L. 


consultant 


Michigan Williams, 
engineering 

Those definitely accepted for 
program are: Gill Robb Wilson, 
dent of NAA; Dexter Martin, 
of NASAO; Col. Robert 
U. S. Army Air Corps; Lt 


the 
presi- 
president 
Olds, of the 
Comdr. John 


G. Crommelin, Jr U. S. Navy; Col 
Donald H. Connolly CAA Adminis-, 
trator; A. H. Near, president, AAAE; 
B. M. Doolin, manager of San Fran-? 
cisco Airport; Capt. L. L. O'Dell, chief 
airport engineer, Pan American Ajir- 
ways; William M. Aldous, chief of the 
soils-saving unit, CAA; Capt. Clarence 
Cornish, manager of Fort Wayne Alir- 
port; Earl Ward, chief, air traffic con- 
trol division, CAA 


Also, Major A. B. McMullen, chief? 
of the CAA airport section; William , 
Jackson. chief of the CAA radio section; 
William B Stout president Skycraft 
Corp... Dearborn, Mich Col. Edgar S&S. 
Gorrell, president. Air Transport Associa- 
tion; Harry Coffey prominent private 
flyer and aviation official of Portland 
Ore Howard Knotts, counsel for the 
AAAE 
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Air Corps). Air Investors ...... we 134 134 — if 100 134 134 Pa Se 500 | Continge 
— Oil Co. of Indiana, Chicago, Ill., 12/12, aviation gasoline, $69,850 (Air yoy yp RN foes ae "3% Vi, 12400 a 33 — vs ant oe A. - 
rps). » esees 8 —_ ’ 8 8 . Jeo 
‘Shell Oil Co. Inc., New York, N. Y., 12/12, aviation gasoline, $151,506 (Air Corps). 9 pS ai? it 9if aoe ost? oat? 48 = more than 
Shell Oil Co. Inc., San Francisco, Cal., 12/12, aviation gasoline, $63,266 (Air Corps). Bellanca Aircraft ...... 43, 4% SC; it "000 41, 3% — i. eo did net a 
Switlik Parachute & Equipment Co., Trenton, N. J., 12/12, parachute container Breeze Corps ........... 61%, 53%, —1, 1,800 65, 5% 12 —-3'gqg | curities de 
assemblies, $26,910 (Air Corps). Brewster Aero ......... 1134 11 _ % 4,100 111, 103% 1% 3:20) | are: Barro 
Shell Oil Co. Inc., New York, N. Y., 12/12, aviation gasoline, $197,774 (Air Corps). Canadian Colonial ..... 54 44 + 2.300 51, 475 - % 3.20 8 La.; Equit 
Standort Oil Co. of California, San Francisco, Cal., 12/12, aviation gasoline, $75.- te ere i wy ye tees 10%6 +5) 1g 1.100 10% 9% —% 80 § ville, Tenn 
p00 (Air Corps). . pape - 6 6«Senes . 8 » —*. 2,500 lanta, Ga. 
Donn « Regulator Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 12/12, sight assemblies, ee oe os 13% 1 Yi st 14% 14 - ve 300 offered 60,( 
500 (Air Corps). Republic Aviation ..... 4% 43% > z000 w+ eth an = Courts & | 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, Cal., 12/12, maintenance parts, $57,294 Roosevelt Field .......... = bhatt : 25, — = for ultima 
Air Corps). Ryan Aeronautical ..... 41, 43, "ij “200 41, a, —V 300 | and registr: 
Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 12/12, drift meters, Vultee Aircraft ..... 85% 814 —% 700 8 7% — % 500 lanned 
1,942,560 (Air Corps). Waco Aircraft ..... -. 3% 3% — ig 100 3% «3% —% ime >. 
Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 12/12, adapter assemblies, $43,350 (Air Corps). Western Air Express . Se 5% + 500 512 5 —% 1,200 Funded ¢ 
Shell Oil Co. Inc., San Francisco, Cal., 12/12, aviation gasoline, $49,983 (Air Corps). = ga eae _ istrant will 
7a Un = Co. of California, San Francisco, Cal., 12/12, aviation gasoline, Georgia, A 
, r Corps). cars — ; _ be evidence 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 12/13, balancing assemblies, $154,526 Dividends Applications for Listing $10,000, pl 
avy). Security w 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div., United Aircraft Corp., E. Hartford, Conn., 12/13, GLENN L. MARTIN CO.—$1 payable NORTHWEST AIRLINES INC.—234.9 | *wuipment. 


ngines, $36,018 (Coast Guard). Dec. 24 to stockholders of record Dec. to purchas 


common no-par shares issued to be 


New Mexico Airport Corp., Kansas City, Mo., 12/14, aviation gasoline, $38,750 19. having bee 
Air Corps). AIR ASSOCIATES INC.—Regular "°sistered on New York Stock Ex} tints ha 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Tex., 12/14, aviation gasoline, $47,850 (Air quarterly dividends (1) of $1.75 on change, plus 10,000 to be registered 

‘Orps). preferred, payable Dec. 26, of record upon notice of inssuance. mer ee 
English Field, Amarillo, Tex., 12/14, aviation gasoline, $32,500 (Air Corps). Dec. 18; (2) of 12%c on common plus BREWSTER AERONAUTICAL CORP. gg . 
— Oil Co. Inc., New York, N. Y., aviation gasoline, $29,280 (Air extra 25c per common, both payable (1) 25,000 capital shares, $l-par, for ait with 
Oklahoma City Air Terminal, Oklahoma City, Okla., 12/14, aviation gasoline, Dee. 26, of record Dec. 18. regwtration on Chicago Beas of Tre@i 3 were C 


8,250 (Air Corps). HAYES INDUSTRIES INC.—20c a 4nd New York Curb Exchange upon) pucting pi: 


. , ice of issuance. Shares are to be 
Allison Engineering Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 12/17, airplane engines, $69,722,625 share payable Jan. 25, of record Jan. 4. not and rebuil 
Air Corps). 7 LIBERTY AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS ‘eserved for George Chapline, elected | tract with 


Standard Oi! Co. of Kentucky, Louisvilie, Ky., 12/17, aviation gasoline, $49,636 CORP.—25c a share, being first pay- president Nov. 12, who has right to 09 1940, co 
Air Corps). ment since a 33 1-3% stock dividend Purchase first 5,000 at $8.50; mext) for delivery 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc., New York, N. Y., 12/17, aviation gasoline, $39,293 was distributed in 1938. 5,000 at $10; next 5,000 at $12.50; 2,50) § 1941, ph 
Air Corps). GULF OIL CORP.—25c bringi at $15; 2,500 at $17.50; 5,000 at $20, to on 9 

— — total , ing $25.30 
Sinclair Refining Co., New York, N. Y., 12/17, aviation gasoline, $40,600 (Air 1940 payments to $1.25, panes ra in Nov. 6, 1945. Chapline’s agreement for engines, pre 


orps) . . employment as general manager is for total equir 
Eclipse Aviation Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 12/17, motor gen- 1939. . -_ 5 years from Nov. 12, 1940 we 
> Spee. $86,800 Gravy). ; . agp oo — — (2) 50,000 capital shares, $1—par, for — . 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co., ‘Philadelphia, Pa., 12/17, pelorus drift sight heads cCOmmon share payabdie ec. » Oo registration on New York Curb Ex Net profi 


bases, $72,700 (Navy). record Dec. 18, and quarterly of $1.0614 were 1936, 
United Airport Div., United Aircraft Corp., E. Hartford, Conn., 12/18, material on preferred payable Jan. 15, of record Change and Chicago Board of Trade} 557. i939) 
© rebarrel cylinders, $269,247 (Navy). Jan. 4. upon notice of issuance. Shares rep- 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., Boston, Mass., 12/19, inverters, $270,000 (Air Corps) . CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT CORP. resent private sales at $12 to: Alfred 


Bendix Products Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., S. Bend, Ind., 12/19, wheel as- : J. Miranda Jr., 16,667 shares; I. J. Mi- : 

mblies, $127,495 (Air Corps). ss —€2 on common payable ye = randa, 16,667 shares; F. W. Zelcet, Curre 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Inc., Akron, O., 12/19, airplane equipment, $97,408 Te°Ord Dec. 20, first dividend since $1 16 666 shares. Purchasers are officers 
Air Corps). in Dec. 1938. and directors of Brewster Export Corp. s 
Edgewater Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 12/19, adapter assemblies, $193,106 (Air BREWSTER AERONAUTICAL CORP. New York City. i Plant floc 











orps). —25c payable Dec. 30 to common stock- 800 sq. ft., 
id Die Tool & Stamping Co., Columbus, O., 12/19, bomb racks, $31,365 (Air holders of record Dec. 23, marking first LASSI in past yea 
orps). payment of year. Payments in 1939 CLA FIED ADS deliveries \ 
Pum ineering Service Corp., Cleveland, O., 12/20, pump assemblies, J a 

p Eng g rp pump assemblies, $27,450 totaled 20c. 7¢ per word—minimum charge $1.0 00 to $65 





Air Corps). 























Curtiss Propeller Div., Curtiss-Wright Corp., Clifton, N. J., 12/21, propeller as- SUNCOOK MILLS—Year ended Sept. Supeife tn advanes bered 640, 
mblies & control sets, $63,202,820 (Air Corps). 27, net income $216,667, equal after pre- On Dec. 2. 
Link Aviation Devices Inc., Binghamton, N. Y., 12/21, Link trainers, $4,097,412 fe*Ted dividends to $22.95 each on 8,500 . : common st 
Air Corps). — shares, against $174,429 or Gyro-Pilot Wanted 1,897 perso. 
Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis., 12/6, solenoid assemblies, $116,298 (Air Corps). °!7-98 Previous year. , y 6 Canadian 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, Cleveland, O.. 12/6, fuel, $41,475 (Air Corps). nee eee. 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Chicago, Ill., 12/6, fuel, $49,475 (Air Corps). American Aircraft in New Plant ye BF ey FT United 
Humble Oil Refining Co., Houston, Tex., 12/6, fuel, $176,365 (Air Corps). American Aircraft Co. is reported to uy c°MEiste Serial number, condition, Company 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, New York, N. Y., 12/6, fuel, $84,700 (Air Corps), have moved to its new plant at Hunt- {nq price of each instrument. Write | {for ¢1 nas’: 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc., New York, N. Y., 12/6, fuel $75,796 (Air Corps). ington Beach, Cal., from its temporary jmmediately via airmail to Box 325, 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co., San Francisco, Cal., 12/6, fuel, $67,000 (Air Corps). location in the same city. American Aviation. 
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SEC Registration 





Delta Air Corp. 


Company's recently filed 
covers 52,736 no-par common capital 
shares From Dec. 18, 1939, through 
Mar. 8, 1940, Delta sold 13,184 shares of 
its then outstanding stock at $10 to 
employes and $15 to others. No registra- 
tion was made with SEC in belief that 
this was a private offering, but certain 
of these shares were purchased by se- 
curities dealers who resold to third per- 
sons at price higher than $15 a share. 
Since charter was amended Sept. 9, 1940, 
increasing authorized capital from 50,000 
to 500,000 no-par common, and 34,596 old 
shares to 138,384, or four to one, the 
13,184 shares represent 52,736 of present 
outstanding stock, and registration is 
made “in order to give those persons who 
purchased the stock the right to affirm 
or rescind the purchase." Present mar- 
ket value is $34 to $38 a share. 


statement 


Contingent liability by reason of sales 
Dec. 18, 1939, to Mar. 8, 1940, is about 
$194,925. Registrant sold no stock at 
more than $15, paid no commission, and 
did net advertise or solicit sales. Se- 
curities dealers who purchased shares 
are: Barrow, Leary & Co., Shreveport, 
La.; Equitable Securities Corp., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; and R. W. Courts Jr., At- 
lanta. Ga. Company on Aug. 24, 1940, 
offered 60,000 newly authorized shares to 
Courts & Co., as underwriter, at $8.50, 
for ultimate public sale at about $10, 
and registration statement for said shares 
is planned for early filing. 


Funded debt: About Jan. 8, 1941, reg- 
istrant will be indebted to Trust Co. of 
Georgia, Atlanta, in sum of $500,000 to 
be evidenced by notes payable at rate of 
$10,000, plus 3%- interest per annum. 
Security will be 6 new DC-3 planes and 
equipment. About $450,000 will be used 
to purchase aircraft on order, $50,000 
having been borrowed Nov. 15 for new 
Atlanta hangar. 


Present and new equipment: Airline 
owns 4 Douglas DC-2 craft with 750 
hp. Wright Cyclones; 5 Lockheed 10B 
craft with 450 hp. Wright Whirlwinds; 
3 spare Cyclones; 5 spare Whirlwinds. 
Dusting planes total 17, acquired in 1930 
and rebuilt from time to time. Con- 
tract with Douglas Aircraft Co., July 
28, 1940, covers 6 DC-3's at $115,020 each, 
for delivery from Nov. 29, 1940, to Jan. 
8, 1941, plus spare equipment aggregat- 
ing $25,300. Radio equipment, spare 
engines, propellers, generators, etc., bring 
total equipment cost, with planes, to 
$813,889. 


Net profits for years ended June 30 
were 1936, $803; 1937, $15,836; 1938, $28,- 
227; 1939, $50,363; 1940, $57,128. 


Current SEC Reports 





Solar Aircraft Co. 


Plant floor space at Nov. 9 was 111,- 
800 sq. ft.. of which 35,700 were added 
in past year. Scheduled production and 
deliveries were then estimated at $55,- 
000 to $65,000 a week. Payroll num- 
bered 640, against 146 on Dec. 20, 1938. 
On Dec. 2, 1940, the 253,272 outstanding 
common shares, $l-par, were held by 
1,897 persons residing in 34 states and 
6 Canadian provinces. 


United Aircraft Products Inc. 


Company prospectus covers warrants 
for 61,388 common shares, $l-par; 20,455 
shares $6.50 series; 20.453 shares $7 
series; 20,470 shares $7.50 series. 


Bendix Aviation Corp. 


Seventeen options aggregating 18,150 
Shares were granted, Oct. 4-24, at $30. 
all expiring Dec. 29, 1942. In each case 
one-third of total is to be taken up and 
paid for between Oct. 1 and Dec. 29 of 
1940, 1941, and 1942. Holders at Oct. 
24 included Herman Hanni, Sidney. 
N. Y., options for 1,500 shares; William 
L. McGrath, Elmira, N. Y., 3,000 shares; 
Edwin R. Palmer, South Bend, Ind., 3.- 
000; David O. Thomas, South Bend, 3.000; 
William H. Houghton, South Bend, 1,200. 
Two subsidiaries were dissolved Sept. 27: 


Bendix Marine Products Co. and Bendix- 
Cowdrey Brake Tester Inc. 


Northwest Airlines Inc. 


outstanding preferred was called 
for redemption as of Aug. 15, and 447 
shares have been converted into 4,470 
no-par common shares. Holders of two 
shares will receive redemption price of 
$103 plus accrued and unpaid dividend 
of 63c each. At June 30, 4,510 shares 
were reserved for conversion of pre- 
ferred. Preferred dividend record: year 
ended June 30, 1938, $5; 1939, none; 
1940, $8.75. In July and September all 
accrued preferred stock dividends to date 
of call were paid ($3.13 per share). No 
dividends were paid on common. 


All 





Financial Reports 








INTERSTATE AIRCRAFT & ENGI- 
NEERING CORP.—Net profit for first 
half of fiscal year ended Oct. 31 was 
$38,352, or 64c each on 60,000 common 
shares outstanding, before provision of 
$12,925 for federal income and excess 
profits taxes, comparing with $15,603 
earnings, or 26c, for previous six 
months. Sales totaled $350,322, against 
$200,899 during previous period. Ex- 
perimental and development expenses 
of $10,333 were wr.tten off; deprecia- 


tion reserves of $25,477 were made, 
Dec. 1 backlog of $1,022,000 included 
$400,000 for hydraulic units, gun 


charges and other proprietary articles 
used principally by prime contractors 
in aircraft. 

Delivery of first 20 production air- 
planes were scheduled for December, 
according to Don P. Smith, president, 
who stated that it has been necessary 
to add plant facilities to handle esti- 
mated production of 900 training 
planes within the next 12-month 
period. Employment is now 400, com- 
pared with 125 a year ago. 

KINNER MOTORS _INC.—Earnings 
for first 4 months of current fiscal 
year ended Oct. 31 totaled $54,729 after 
federal income and excess profits taxes 
of $38,359. Profit for quarter ended 
Sept. 30 was $38,115, or 9c a capital 
share, indicating October profit of 
$16,613, slightly less than 4c a share. 
Gross sales for the 4 months aggre- 
gated $398,711. 

BENDIX AVIATION CORP.—Com- 
pany and domestic subsidiaries for 
first 9 months of 1940 earned $6,474,754, 
or $3.09 per capital share, compared 
with $3,092,848, or $1.47, in correspond- 
ing 1939 period. Provision for federal 
income and excess profits taxes for 
the 1940 period amounted to $4,205,787, 
against $799,549 a year ago. Nine 
months net sales totaled $46,725,219, 
comparing with $28,396,189 for like 
1939 period. Of its $95,000,000 Sept. 30 
backlog, 40% represented unfilled 
U. S. government contracts. Company 
anticipates employing about 18,000 ad- 
ditional men during coming year. 

BREWSTER AERONAUTICAL CORP. 
—Net profit 8 months to Aug. 31 of 
$336,507, equal to 73c each on 458,671 
capital shares, $l—par. Current as- 
sets amounted to $20,095,325, and cur- 
rent liabilities $20,675,096, including 
$19,378,180 customers’ advances on con- 
tracts. 


Curtiss Names Vaughn 
Columbus Factory Mgr. 


Stanley I. Vaughn, superintendent 
of the experimental department of 
Curtiss Aeroplane Division of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
appointed factory manager of the new 
Curtiss plant being built in Columbus, 
oO. 

G. B. Clark of the sales department 
in Buffalo will also go to the Ohio 
plant as sales representative. 

J. Albert Williams, assistant to Vice- 
President and General Manager Bur- 
dette S. Wright of Curtiss Aeroplane 
Division, recently was appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Columbus unit. 
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October Aeronautic Exports Total 
$31,388,506, Include 335 Planes 


Value of areonautic exports for Oc- 
tober totaled $31,388,506, an increase 
of 36% over Sept. 1940, and up 937% 
over Oct. 1939, according to the Motive 
Products Division, Dept. of Commerce. 

Shipments of airplanes’ increased 
from 284 in September to 335, of which 
177 went to the British and 102 to 
Canada for 83% of the total The 
United Kingdom was also the best 
engine market taking 379 in October, 
and Canada 142, of the 648 exported 
Four “million dollar’ customers spent 
$29,121,091 for U. S. aviation products, 
representing 92% of all October ship- 
ments: United Kingdom $20,118,840, 
Canada $5,577,031, China $2,337,471, and 
Union of South Africa $1,087,749. 

October exports raise the 1940 total 
to $252.868,467, compared with $81,- 
263,189 for the first 10 months of 1939, 
and $117,806,212 for entire 1939. 

Exports of aeronautic products 
October consisted of 335 planes for 
$15,876,566; 648 engines $6,955,332; en- 
gine parts and accessories $2,857,693; 


in 


instruments 


and 
pellers and parts $1,190,152 
and parts $108,540; other parts and ac- 


Parts 


cessories $3,408,077. 


During the month twenty-two cus- 
tomcrs spent more than $10,000 each 
for U. S. aviatian products, as follows: 
United Kingdom $20,118,840 
Canada 5,577,031" 
China 2,337,471 
Union of S. Africa 1,087,749 
Australia ; 578,381" 
Netherlands Indies 452,552 
Japan 158,397 
Brazil 154,297 
Argentina 153,577 
Venezuela 114,725 
Turkey 112,487" 
Mexico 76,280 
Iran 52.848 
Thailand (Siam) 51,948 
Burma 44,815 
Sweden 26,394 
Peru 23,612 
Colombia 16,538 
Finland 15,997 
New Zealand 15,315 
— oe me « 13,646 
Hong Kong 13,372 


$992,146; 
parachutes 
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A Message to 
the Flying Public from 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker 











E.. the air-transportation industry—and for the 
flying public, too—Uncle Sam is the “officer of the 
day”! He’s already issued his orders through the 
Priorities Board to Eastern Air Lines—and they're 
no secret: 

Of the 30 new Silverliners on order, 20 to be 
turned over to the U. 
facturer. 

All of the new engines on order (with the 
exception of replacements and “‘spares’’) to be 
turned over to the U. S. Army. 

These orders mean that no new routes will be 
established during the coming year except those 


S. Army by the manu- 


considered of military value. 

It is significant to note, however, that while offi- 
cially limiting expansion for the period of the emer- 
gency they nevertheless provide for maintaining 
present standards of service. 

We of Eastern Air Lines are happy to make such 
a worthwhile contribution to national defense— 
proud to be of even greater service in this way to 
our country. As “good soldiers” we plan to carry out 
our orders to the very letter—and we know the fly- 
ing public will do its part just as conscientiously! 

Naturally, this new situation will work some hard- 
ships both ways. With the drastic change of plans 
which we were forced to make, literally overnight, 
many far-reaching, contemplated additions to ser- 
vice were postponed out of necessity. 

But despite the sacrifices which we who oper- 
ate air lines and you who fly them have been 
called upon to make, the skyways still remain 
open...and Eastern Air Lines will continue 
to serve its passengers—and serve them well! 

For, regardless of the fact that future operations 
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will, of course, be in accordance with our national 


defense policies, we are pleased to announce that we 


have already taken delivery of sufficient new equip- 
ment in the current year to offer approximately 
100% more service this winter than last. 

By anticipating our requirements well in advance, 
we obtained 19 new DST and DC3 Douglas Trans- 
ports during 1940—under present conditions, a most 
welcome addition to The Great Silver Fleet. 

As a result, Eastern Air Lines passengers can rest 
assured that all our equipment will be in absolutely 


safe flying condition—at all times. With the very 
latest model Douglas planes now in operation—and 
future engine replacements assured, when required 

we are fortunately in an extremely favorable posi- 
tion to carry on “for the duration.” 

When the emergency is over, we hope to fulfil 
our legitimate aspirations to expand our services in 
the interest of public necessity and convenience—to 
provide quickly and promptly, as we had planned 
to do next year, the equipment and services neces 
sary to meet all of the demands of all the commu. 
nities which we serve. 

But now we earnestly solicit your cooperation, 

In requesting reservations, for example, if you 
are asked to leave earlier or later than you contem- 
plated, remember you're “doing your bit” toward 
our national defense. May we suggest that you tn 
to plan your air trips as far ahead as possible? 


Let's all cheerfully carry out the “orders of the 






day ty 
So , A Woy ; 
President and General Manager 
EASTERN Aa Line 
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